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Teeth. 


hie me 
“ SOZODONT 
SPEED saat sag ee IMPRINT. Sweet } cleanses the teeth and the spaces between 


PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. the teeth as nothing else will do, It 
INTEROHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE. sweetens the breath all day, and gives 


52 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 
Write for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to B h "Teed oo the tonthrb lips and gums. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO.,|| BY@atii.| _ veet om the tooth-brusn every morning 
50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. ace ale pang ape M 
ch: 4, Temple St. | Belfast Branch : 7, Garfield Street. ugly teeth, good 
Chape el Btreet Carne Be Branch : , Mount Stuart teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth, 
Shake- seeae yr~ : 82, Woodhouse Lane, 


Manchester cy: 75, Princess St. Complete in Tollet Case, 2/6. 


Agency : 27, Royal Exchange Square. 


7 An absolute specific in cases of 
a er Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dizziness, ar er be 

Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsi- 

ness, Acid Eructations, Bad Taste 

e in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 

1 e Black Specks floating before the 

Eyes, Pains in the Back and 

Shoulders, Constipation, Loss of 


& 
1ver Appetite, Furred Tongue, and 
Muddy Complexion. 134d, of all 


Chemists. But be sure they are 


Pills. Small Pill, 


Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


THEY “TOUCH” THE LIVER. 


EASIEST Boots IN THE WORLD. 









































Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, 
Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
IMMED{ATE RELIEF. Lasts made and kept for aan 9 customer THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
free of charge. COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 
Agents for “ kK” Waterproof and “Adapted” Boots. Mr. CONGREVE'S BOOK. on CONSUMPTION 
A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES’ AND and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 





HALL & SONS, Ltd, 
47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. pn of Bt, Helen's Place). 


C. (Next Lyceum 


ST D, W. 
5 STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, K. (Opposite Shackiewell Lane). 





Peckham, 





London, 8.E. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIB is sold Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s, 1 2a, 94, 
4s, 6d., lis., and 228, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME AM, BOOK-LOVER’S 


In ‘ro 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, £1 18. 


BOOK AUCTIUNS in ENG- 


LAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTORY. 

By JOHN LAWLER (Compiler of the ‘‘ Sunder- 
land ” and May prema oe ” Sale Catalogues). 

“Mr. Lawler’s book is not only an excellent contribution to 

one phase has been histor ph "but oe only work in which the sub- 


oa . indeed, t t 
seeshat elt _ , or, in reated a 
“A welcome contribution to a very interesting subject.” 
Saturday Review. 





In crown 8yvo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


CHINA and its FUTURE. 


In the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, 
its People, and their Institutions. By JAMES 
JOHNSTON, Author of “ China and Formosa.” 
“Mr. Johnston has some interesting things to say 3 bo 
pm ik its people, selected from a large stock of 
“The volume gives an interesting and well-informed sketch 
of its history, its institutions, its peo m, and its 
pelpteat a -, is well “worthy. ¥ "of the of the Chin of 


hinese 
question. It has a ae teresting illust t add 
much to its value.”—-Scoteman. 








A NEW WELSH STORY. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. 
By JOHN BUFTON, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Author of 
“The Light of Eden,” and other Poems. 

“ Poetic and interesting in its style.”—Morning. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PALM-BRANCH, and 


Other Verses. By ARTHUR R. SHREW®BURY, 
Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


JOHN nanan WINTER’S NEW 7 perme. 
ready, in 1 “ie the 


A SUMMER “JAUNT. y the Author of 
“The Sentimental Maria. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HEART and SWORD. Sixth yot 
THE PEACEMAKERS. Sixth Edition 
EVERYBODY’S FAVOURITE. Sixth ‘Edition. 
THE PRICE of a WIFE. Sixth Edition. 


MR. LE QUEUX’S NEW AND EXCITING ROMANCE. 
Day, 1 vol., price 3s. 


This 

THE VEILED MAN. 
THE VEILED MAN. 

HER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE Day of TEMPTATION. Fourth Edition. 
IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE, Fourth Edition. 
DEVIL’S DICE. Sixth Edition. 
THE GREAT WAR in ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edit. 
ZORAIDA,. Seventh Edition. 


NEW wove = ra 7, H. ann 


HANDSOME | PHIL.” "By ‘the Author of 
“ George Ge 
HUME NISBET’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., Lilustrated_ Cover, ice 38. 6d. 
COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS. 
COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SWEET SINNER. Secon ition. 

FOR eed 

4 on RT BRIDE. Second Edition. 
E QUEEN’S DESIRE. Second Edition. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FORBIDDEN BANNS. By Annabel Gray. 


MRS. om T. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL 


ROMANCE E of th the e LADY ARBELL. 
THE LOVE STORY of , MARGARET 


WYNNE. By ADELINE SERGEAN 


A oBRIDE of GOD. By ‘Conrad H. 


Socata and Bookstalls. cover, price 1s. 


RAILWAY SKETCHES. y Mary F. 
greed ‘Baltion now ready of the Popular — S Anarag Book. 


ay PE ted 
THE PINK PAPERS. Edited by 
ATHANIEL K AP 














1 pa 





F,. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


The Ritualist Movement, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 
By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln. 
** By certain sections of English Sitio his words upon ritual may be read 


Protection in ‘India. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT 
And its Results. 
By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 


The ATHEN ZUM says: “ An excellent account both of the history and of the present circumstances 
of British Free Trade.” 
London : BLACKIE & SON, Ltmr1rsp, Old Bailey. 





The TIMES says: 
with advantage,” 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 10023. —APRIL, 1899.—2s. 6d. 

Tae Toames as A Game-Fisn River.—Txe Heart 
or Darkness: III., by Joseph Conrad.—“ Caristran” 
Quacktry.—Ar tHe Back or Brronp, by Louise 
Lorimer. — Lixe to Lixe: A Trivran Romance, 
chaps. i.-v., by G. 8. Street.—Brrps, by Moira O’ Neill 
—Tue Reregat From Lerpst0.—AvToOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A Curtp, Conclusion.—Grores Borrow.—Romance 
or THE Mines: Tae Nevava Srtvsr Boom.—A New 
History or Scornanp,—Tar Looxrer-on—A Yxrar’s 
DreLomacy rw PExkina. 


[yaaa LITERATURE (FREE). 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 

“ PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 

“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.” 


THE REV. DR. CROSSKEY— 
“ SALVATION : Waar Ir Is anp Is Nor.” 


Apply, by letter, to Lapy Wiison, 86, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, price 2s. 


ALES of the WONDER CLUB. By 
Dryaspcst. Illustrated by John Jellicoe and Val Prince 
after designs by the Author. 
Harrison & Sons, Bookeellers to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixsuren anp Lonpon. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


** A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “ Particularly good.””"—Academy. 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M,. the Qurzy. 


* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.’ 

“* Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J, 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES OOAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI, 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 











What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Srmpxin, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstails, and all Booksellers’, 


London : 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A MEMOIR. 


By HIS SON. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 
In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHA vvim, | ® 
the Astronomer Poet of Persia. ni 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Gorpsn Tamasury Serres. 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 
8. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “ The Marplot.” 
Aca demy.— — “There is freshness and distinction 
about ‘ One of the Grenvilles.’...... Both for its charac- 
ters and setting, and for its author’s pleasant wit, this 
isa Sane to read.” 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 
ofa Summer, By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of “ Yous Denys, ‘ bY + — 8 Mouth, ao 

Daily Telegraph.— on pases, - 
motrien!, and entertaining...... Miss Price’s fascinating 
romance,” 


TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING 
By ©. LOWIS. 
World.—“ One of the best stories that we have 











recently read. The touches of Burmese and 
character are excellent, The local colour is sufficient, 
and the little group which plays the comedy 


has 1 rare e variety and lifelikeness. 


BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
blue cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 
Observer.— A capital story. The interest steadily 
grows, and by the time one reaches the third volame 
the story h has become enthralling.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 478 —APRIL.— Price 1s.—Conrents. 
1. Valda H&anem (the Romance of a Turkish Haste) hooters 
VII.-IX.—2. Miss Ferrier, arg Gw. 
in A. any By David Hannay.—4. Nght in in a ¥_ ital. 
. ay A Galtier .—6. With the Camel- 
Candler.—7. A Tale of the 
Great Famine. . ie m2  wieiding. Author of “ The Soul of a 
People.”—8. A New V American Revolution. By 
the onble, J.W. Fortesous. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Price 1s.—Cuntents of No. 461, for APRIL, 1899. 











1, The Game and the Candle mf Rhoda Broughton. 
X.-XIL.—2 In Vienna in the Mad Year of '48.—3. Wai 
4 Alexander Poushkin.—5. The Showman.—4, London 


and their Work.—7. The B Eariter Letters of 
8. Nothing to Lose.—9. Coleri¢ 
By Egerton Castle. A. “ax L-XX1L 


Horace Walpole.— 
a Young April. 





NOW READY, price 1s. 


THE ARGOSY. 
Contents of No. 401, for APRIL, 1890, 


The Tower Gardens. Chaps, XII-XV.—2. Madame Roland. 
s & Stise “Hommood’s Scene. By Sir Doge, Renter 
88 q 


ange oe it. John’s Eve. 

‘ ‘he Big of It! Isabelin vie Mayo —7. Broken i 
argaret endie. = e ay e. 

Christian Burke.—9. neagely Problems. By W. 

—10, Robin Hood Under the Yew. 

Moxon. Mrs. brameton. 13 3. Twilight Angels. B 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains— 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM. By J. James Tissot. 
THE ATLANTIC FLE 
t wy ET in thes SPANISH WAR. By W.T. 
THE FAMOUS SIEGE of TYRE. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 
TRINITY BELLS. Chap.I. By Amelia E. Barr. 
“PRINCE” in the BA 
AN oak e TTLE off SANTIAGO. By J. Giles 


LOST in RUS:IA. By Poultney Bigelow. 
And mumeroua other r Stories Sor the Young. 


MACMILLAN & OO,, LIMITED, London. 








CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready April 12, price 6s. 


THE GARDEN 
OF SWORDS. |. 


A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. 





BY 

MAX PEMBERTON. 
Spocy Gute with the au So ae 8 of ae 
ings of the poopie of that grant city, the battl sales whieh 

les whic 
its downfall, the destruction fire of the 
buildings of Strasburg, the final 

all figure in the drama of this exciting narrative, 
Moreover, SG ore ierr, and the Author has looked 
at the siege with lish eyes. 


COMPLETION OF SIR WEMYSS REID'S 
LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Ready shortly. Complete in One Handsome Volume, 
Price 7s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. 





EDITED BY 
SIR haha a 
COLL, Hew <) W. 7 RUSSELL, 
un’ _ BUTLER, WELL, G. W. 
ALFRED F. ., ROBBINS, nd ot other writers =~ 
sp know! o a 
oa testy Hi Tilustrated. 





COMPLETION OF “ THE QUEEN’S 
EMPIRE.” 
The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME wil 
be ready 9a., of 


THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE. 


THE COMPLETE WORK CONTAINS NEARLY 
700 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Beautifully Re iced from Authenti 
ipa 


VOL. I. Price 28. 64, 


THE NEW 
PENNY MAGAZINE. 


The Biggest and Cheapest in the 
World. 
Containing 780 large pages of Entertaining Matter, 
a about 650 excellent Illustrations, Hundreds ot 
—= Items of Fact and Fiction, “about 30 Short 
Complete Stories, and 100 Valuable Articles. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED 
WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE MASTER OF 
BALLANTRAE. 


BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
[Ready in May. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE ALSO ON SALE, 
price 6d. each. 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson 

KIDNAPPED. By BR. L. Stevenson, 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. 
STEVENSON. Illustrated. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated. 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK. By Q. 


(A. T. QurtcEr-Covcx). 


CASSELL& COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 











Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


SERRUTED *LASE. 


A FASCINATING PIECE OF HISTORY. 
E LIVES and TIMES of the EARLY 


BE gy=are. By CATHERINE BEARNE. Illus- 
trated by H. Bearne. Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


“Mi p> ie wae and has 
e rs. ay tapped a history, pro- 


TWO BOOKS DEALING WITH THE LATE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 


THE SINKING of the “ MERRIMAC.” 
sitesi 6 Cloth, ee 


The book gives, for the first time, a full and authentic account 
of this, the most most thrill! incident in the war; and is written 
by the officer who out the scheme. 


THE | STORY of the “* AE By 
HARLES D. — EK. Cloth, 6s. 
“wes ose being one of in such a 


disaster, is necessarily a thrilling one.”—Daily News. 
LIFE OF THE AUTEOS, OF,” ALIOS IN WONDER- 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS 
Dopesox). By his Nephew, 8, D. COL- 

ustrations. Large Second 


Tinawoon. Mi With many Ill 
Edition now ready. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





50 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


“THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 


Tilustrated, and with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. each. 


CHINA. By Professor R. —AUSTRIA. By 
Sidney Whitman. tran MODERN MuNGLAND BEFORE 

REFORM BILL. | Justin M MP. = The FE FRANKS. 

ODERN FRA CE. By André Le Bon. 

RITISH DiA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.D.—CANADA. 

By sir .M.G.—THE BALKANS, W. 

iller, ab BO. MIA. By © , eee urice.—THE 


PARTH —_ 
} 3 R. Moral TH TUSCAN REPUBLI 


POLAND. 
wt _ —SICILY. the late . 
EA tun BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By ©. W. C. 


- Sarah Orne Ji 

A io forse Stephens M.A.—MEXI00. By 
ERLAND. y ae Beg and B, Sted 
SCOTLAND. ¥. John Mackintosh, LL.D.—Ti:E JEWS 
oe ROMAN ULE. ehh i D. igo iie & 


MA—TH SA TOWNS. 


E HAN —_ 
pant. and PERSIA. énaide A. 
CIA. By Prof. Geo. Raw M.A.—P: 
GW. Benjamin._MEDLEVAL F CE. the late 


B.A.—_HOLLAND. By Prof. J. 
Roser TUR Key. ete 
Zénalde A. Ra in.—THE 
Hon. Emily 
on, Em: 
M.A.—HUNGARY. By Prof. 
EGYPT. By Prof. Geo. Raw! 
By Stanl e-Poole.—A LEX. 
D.—CARTHAGE. By Prof. A. J 


J. P. urch,— 
OUBMARY. "By the Rev. 8. -Gould, M.A.—THE JEWS. 
By Prof. J. K. Hosmer.—ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 


Church, 
MEDi 
—PHE! 
ye 8. G 





“—— Bg ee OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 
vure Frontispiece, cloth, 5. 


ith Photogra’ 
LORD CLIVE: the e Foundation of British 
Rule in India. J. ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.I. 


a Volumes in the Series. 
STR WALTER RALEGH. By Marri A. 8, Hus. 
GIR, THOMAS MAITLAND. By Watrtsr Fraewsn 


es and SEBASTIAN CABOT. By C. Rarmonp 
ow New Volumes in preparation. 


RECENT POPULAR FICTION. 


BROWN, V.C. | By Mrs, Alexander, 
Second Badition, completing the Fifth Thousand. Cloth, ts 


ane can honestly recommend it to all 228 goat Stra 

nc Forms pleasant reading... the 
pawert of sbervation —Dalig Feapraph. 
Tealy ont Bony Gaadtie. 


AN EARTHLY FULFILMENT. By John 
pete ne Author of “In a Man’s Mind.” Cloth, és. 
., rival among Australian writers 


ANEROESTES the GAUL. By — 
MAURICE SMITH. Clot! 
“ A work which should bring > ra author endu: 
Globe ( — 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. Cheap 


Re-Issue. Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


oid, hi. 








MARGARET FORSTER. By the late George Augustus Sale 
aor REE and P L A WINNING 


Mrs. je, —THE sTickIt Be Gee 
aS R. Crockett. —GINETTE’S HAPPINESS. By 
JOPER PETER HALKET. By Olive 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


On our Prize Competition page will be found a number 
of suggestions concerning the form which the memorial 
to the late William Black might take. 


THE new one-volume edition of the Life of the late Lord 
Tennyson, which Messrs. Macmillan have just issued, is 
clad in the familiar green cloth which, although other 
poets wear it too—Matthew Arnold, for example, and 
Clough—is associated particularly with Tennyson. The 
book has been designed to consort with the complete 
edition of Tennyson’s Poems. It contains a great deal for 
two covers to support—929 pages—but the paper used is 
very thin. Some day, we suppose, all or some of the 
numerous new verses scattered about the biography will 
find their way also into the complete edition of the Poems. 


Mr. Lewis Metvimiz, whose biography of Thackeray 
will be issued in two volumes by Messrs. Hutchinson next 
month, is not much more than thirty years of age. He 
has been collecting materials for his book for the last ten 
years, making the pursuit his hobby, and in this way he 
has amassed information which would probably escape 
the eye of an editor to whom time and labour were 
considerations. Indeed, Mr. Melville’s difficulty has been 
to compress his matter. The work will be illustrated, and 
it will contain a bibliography which, it is believed, will 
be the most complete yet constructed. 


Taxrne his text from Mrs. Atherton’s study of a female 
dipsomaniac, 4 Daughter of the Vine, a writer in the World 
conjures up a dismal dream of the abnormal heroines which 
are likely soon to dominate fiction. Nowadays a fashion 
has but to be set to be run to death; for there is an 
increasing body of literary opportunists who are ever ready 
to supply whatever variety of story the public seems to 
require. If there is the least inclination for novels of 
disease, novels of disease will appear. The World critic 
suggests a few possible titles: Zhe Hlephantiasis of Esther 
Egerton, The Sequale of Irene’s Influenza, and Chloe the 
Chloralist. 

A memorist tablet has now been fixed by the London 
County Council to mark the abode at Highgate of Andrew 
Marvell. A plain inscription is all that is engraved 
thereon, because, as we read in one of the daily papers, 
to the County Council Committee’s appeal for a suitable 
quotation from Marvell’s writings there has been no 
response. Why do not committees in these difficulties 








take some trouble to make their requirements known ? 
Many persons could have found them a suitable quotation. 


From the new Stevenson letters in the April Seribner : 
‘“*T have a great piece of news. There has been offered 
for Treasure Island ... a hundred jingling, tingling, 
golden, minted quid.—None of it [Prince Otto] is exactly 
funny, but some of it is smiling.—Here lies the carcase 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, an active, austere, and not 
inelegant writer.—My view of life is essentially the comic ; 
and the romantically comic. ‘As You Like It’ is to me 
the most bird-haunted spot in letters.” 


Anp this is a little Whitmanesque fragment, belonging 
probably to the year 1883, and dropped into a letter from 
Stevenson to Mr. Henley: 

Sursum Corda : 

Heave ahead : 

Here’s luck. 

Art and Blue Heaven, 

April and God’s Larks. 

Green reeds and the sky-scattering river. 
A stately music. 

Enter God ! 


Mr. FisHer Unwin’s successor to the Pseudonym 
Library is the Overseas Library, a series of books depict- 
ing foreign and colonial life. Certain works published 
from time to time by Mr. Unwin have stimulated young 
writers in the Colonies and Dependencies to set down their 
own impressions, and these will form some of the volumes. 
The first, however, which will be issued this month, is by 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham. It will be called The Zpané. 


An interesting commentary on a piece of English slang 
has just been made by Prof. Skeat. Noticing in the Daily 
Telegraph the report of a police case wherein two women 
were said to have thrown “ nasty snacks” at each other, 
Prof. Skeat wrote to that paper thus: ‘It is one of the 
numerous instances which show how Scandinavian we are. 
Turning to the Danish dictionary we find snakke, ‘ to prate, 
chatter’; snakke over sig, ‘to talk wildly’; snakke-broder, 
‘a chatterbox’ ; it. ‘a “‘snack-brother”’; snaksom, ‘talka- 
tive.’ The Norwegian dictionary tells us that such terms 
are very common in the west and north of Norway.” 


THE outspoken bookseller in Cannon-alley, Paternoster- 
row, has pinned a new set ef placards, bearing maxims, 
to his books. The most direct of his new pensées is this: 
‘One of the last things to dawn on you, but one of the 
first to dawn on your friends, is that—you are a foul.” 
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Mr. Stoney Lex is justly alarmed by the way in which 
First Folios of Shakespeare are being acquired by 
Americans. In an article on ‘“‘The Shakespeare First 
Folio” in the April number of the Cornhill Mr. Lee 
writes : 
It is devoutly to be wished that all English men and 

women who at the present time own copies of the First 
Folio—by far the most valuable of the four volumes—will 
keep a firm grip upon them; for this country is being 
rapidly drained of its First Folios by the United States of 
America. 

When, in the summer of last year, I found that for pur- 
poses of research it was desirable that I should consult 
two copies of the First Folio which were reported to pos- 
sess unique features, and were known to have been in 
libraries in England a very few years ago, my inquiries 
led me to the embarrassing conclusion that, if I wished to 
examine the copies in question, it would be necessary for 
me to take a trip to New York. One of these two copies 
only crossed the seas in 1897. There was a third copy, 
which I sought to trace in vain, and I believe, although I 
have no precise information on the subject, that that copy 
has also joined its brethern in America. English book- 
sellers make no secret of this fact of the growing practice 
of exporting rare editions of Shakespeare to America. 
Mr. Quaritch, the great bookseller in Piccadilly, wrote to 
me lately in reference to the First Folio: ‘‘ Perfect copies 
are usually sold by us dealers to American collectors. 
They thus get scarcer and dearer every year.” 

However, the honey of Mr. Lee’s article is in the tail of 
it. He has just discovered a copy of the great folio of 
1623, which he is convinced is ‘almost certainly the first 
copy of the great Shakespeare folio which came from his 
[Jaggard’s] press.” This copy is nearly half an inch taller 
than any other known copy, and it contains an inscription 
in the handwriting of Jaggard, who presented it to Mr. 
Augustine Vincent, of the Heralds’ College. We trust that 
this copy will remain in the country that gave it birth. 


A urTte pamphlet on Shakespeare’s Handwriting, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, has been 
issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Oo. It consists of 
facsimiles of the only extant specimens of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting that are of undisputed authenticity—namely, 
five autograph signatures. Shakespeare wrote very badly. 
His own treatment of his name was so careless that every 
variety of spelling it can find sanction in these five signa- 
tures—except, of course, the variety that resorts to 
B-a-c-o-n, 


Ar last, after long waiting, the Omarians have the 
Golden Treasury Edition of their Creed according to 
FitzGerald. The book is a very charming one, but the 
Golden Treasury practice of decorating the title-page with 
a fitting design has not in this case been adopted. 
The information concerning editions of the poem is 
interesting. We reproduce the figures: First edition 
(Quaritch) 1859,; second edition, 1868; third edition, 
1872; fourth edition (with Saléman and Absél), 1879; 
fifth edition (FitzGerald’s Collected Works), Macmillan 
& Co., 1889; Omar, reprinted separately, July and 
October, 1890, 1891, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897 (twice), 
January, March, and November, 1898, 1899; Golden 
Treasury Edition, 1899. 
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In the Art Journal for April will be found an article on 
Mr. Elihu Vedder, the illustrator of FitzGerald’s version 
of Omar Khayyam, whose illustrated edition, however, is not 
mentioned in the foregoing account of the English history 
of the poem. With the April number has also been issued 
the “Easter Art Annual,” which takes the form of a 
review of the late William Morris’s life and work by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day. It is a little hard that in the advertise- 
ment pages of this number a firm of booksellers should 
draw attention to ‘‘ remainder” copies of Morris’s Lectures 
on Art. 


Mr. Lane brings his task as editor of the Gadshill 
Edition of Dickens to a close with a general essay on the 
novelist’s work. It is sound, if somewhat breathless, criti- 
cism. Mr. Lang rushes over his ground as though he 
would give anything to have it done and be back again at 
something really congenial—a theory of totems or the 
history of Scotland. And yet there could hardly be more 
stimulating or thorough praise of Pickwick than this: 

Mr. Pickwick ceased to be the amateur suburban savant, 
and bloomed into the delight of mankind—the cockney 
Quixote, the soul of gaitered chivalry: the cockney 
Socrates with his disciples; the obscure Johnson of a 
newer Fleet-street. This great man, in his benevolence, 
chivalry, childlike wisdom, and geniality, reminds us 
alternately of all the three characters mentioned; and 
surely Mr. Pickwick himself refutes the slander that 
‘* Dickens could not draw a gentleman.” If Mr. Pickwick 
is nota gentleman (of course, not in the heraldic sense), 
who is? Who was ever more courteous, and considerate, 
and (despite Mrs. Bardell and the lady in yellow curl 
papers) more blameless in his relations with women ? 
Who more gaily put himself in peril to rescue virtue in 
distress ? Who was more fiery on the point of honour, 
even if his attitude of self-defence was unscientific? In 
whom do we mark a hand more open, a heart more tender, 
or more eager to forgive? Indeed, Mr. Pickwick seems 
‘scarce other than my own ideal knight,” though “a 
knight sin amor,” like the good Earl Marischal. His 
foibles are amiable; his scutcheon is white as the pennon 
of Brian Tunstal He did not shun the bowl; nor did 
Socrates, who, to be sure, like Dr. Johnson, had the 
stronger head. These excesses of the Pickwickians are to 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense ; they are as symbolical as 
Maeterlinck, and infinitely more entertaining. As to 
method or plot, Pickwick has none, and needs none. It is 
not a novel, but something far better; it is Pickwick, the 
breviary of kindly men. ‘‘ Delightful book!” as Thack- 
eray cries when Dugald Dalgetty’s name comes into his 
mind. ‘To think of it isto want to jump up and take it 
down from the shelf.” It opens to us a world literally 
crowded with human beings, of whom the least important 
even are permanent creations, friends whom we do not 


forget. 


Anp this is Mr. Lang’s summary of the whole matter. 
‘‘No man,” he writes, when the time comes to record 
Dickens’s death, “‘ no man, for forty years, had diffused so 
much delight, had given so much sterling happiness. 
How glorious is the record, how far beyond envy the 
achievement, how frivolous do our deductions and carpings 
appear, when set beside the undeniable fact! Shake- 
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—these, when we think of authors who have made men 
glad, who have made life joyful in England, are the 
names. They are with Homer and Aristophanes, Moliére, 
Rabelais, and Cervantes; they are heroes and bene- 
factors.” 


In the new edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza, to 
which we shall return in a future number, is printed an 


old translation, dated 1706, of the Life of Benedict Spinoza, 


by John Oolerus, minister of the Lutheran Church at the 
Hague. The philosopher’s serious thoughts being, as a 
rule, of so much more interest than his trivial ones, we are 
tempted to make this quaint extract from the little Life : 
When he staid at home, he was troublesome to no Body ; 
he spent the greatest part of his time quietly in his own 
Chamber. When he happen’d to be tired by having 
applyed himself too much to his Philosophical Meditations, 
he went down Stairs to refresh himself, and discoursed 
with the people of the House about any thing, that might 
afford Matter for an ordinary Conversation, and even 
about trifies. He also took Pleasure in smoaking a Pipe 
of Tobacco; or, when he had a mind to divert himself 
somewhat longer, he look’d for some Spiders, and made 
’em fight together, or he threw some Flies into the Cob- 
web, and was so well pleased with that Battel, that he 
wou’d sometimes break into Laughter. He observed also, 
with a Microscope, the different parts of the smallest 
Insects, from whence he drew such Consequences as seem’d 
to him to agree best with his Discoveries. 


‘We, the editor, were dressed in black and white, and 
wore an ermine cape lined with brocade, and a large black 
picture hat with white feathers.” A correspondent sends 
us the cutting from a Sunday paper of a leading article 
on the recent Women Journalists’ Matinée containing the 
above marvellous sentence. As our correspondent says, 
“it is a grand attempt to combine the personal with the 
anonymous.” 


Tue promise of formidable additions to Sunday 
journalism is not being received with unmixed grati- 
tude by the British public. A Bill to check such enter- 
prise is to be brought before Parliament by Major Pirie, 
and many Nonconformist preachers have been deprecating 
ephemeral reading for the Day of Rest. Competition, how- 
ever, will mean eventually a diminution of these enter- 
prises. 


One of the Sunday journals, which will not, we pre- 
sume, be much affected by the new papers, is about to lose 
an editor of fifteen years’ standing. We refer to the People, 
from the control of which Captain Carlisle retires in June. 
Captain Carlisle, who is a well-known journalist, trans- 
formed the People from a mere news-sheet to a Conservative 
organ of considerable weight. Although leaving the 
People, Captain Carlisle does not mean to abandon 
journalism altogether. 


Apmirers of Rodin’s work have an opportunity of seeing 
some very interesting examples of his sculpture at Messrs. 
Carfax & Co.’s Gallery, 17, Ryder-street, St. James’s. 
Among other works is a sketch for the head of the great 
Balzac statue. 
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From the Malay Peninsula comes the following letter : 
Ipoh, Kiuta, Perak, 
Feb. 27, 1899. 

Deak Sir,—Your paper comes as a boon and a blessing 
to several of the exiles out here in the jungle, and we are 
sorry that distance and the cost of telegrams prevent us 
from competing in your competitions. 

“Things Seen ” are very fascinating—so simple and yet 
so good. Enclosed please find my maiden effort; it may 
amuse you if it is of no use otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 

J. 8. Ker. 
Mr. Ker’s ‘Thing Seen ” follows : 
A Start. 

The sun blazing down on a racecourse, far, far east of 
Suez, and on a field of hot, excited horses and men, 
waiting till the eccentricities of the starter and an even 
more eccentric horse combine to get us in line. The 
patience of the former is at last exhausted. ‘‘ Bring up 
that horse! Come up on that beast! You'll get into 
trouble over this, I tell you,” and so forth. The 
Australian lightweight replies patiently : ‘I can’t help it, 
Sir. This is a cab horse, this ’orse is. He won’t start till 
the door shuts—and—I haven’t got a door !”’ 

It is a little odd that the most notable impression made on 
the mind of a dweller in the immemorial and gorgeous 
East should be an incident at a race meeting. 


In one afternoon we have received two educational 
editions of Lord Macaulay’s ‘“‘ Essay on Milton,” each 
supplied with an introduction and copious notes. Whether 
it was wise to present this essay to schoolboys at all seems 
doubtful. We notice that both editors quote Lord 
Macaulay’s opinion of the essay, in which he found 
“scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment 
approves,” to say nothing of its “‘gaudy and ungraceful 
ornament.” At all events, it seems a little unfortunate 
that two editors should separately toil to edit the same 
piece and see their books issued on the same day. Com- 
parisons being ‘‘ odorous,” we make only one. In Messrs. 
Macmillan’s edition no note is appended to the mention of 
Tyburn; in Messrs. Blackie’s we are informed that Tyburn 
was in Kast London. On the whole, we prefer the sin of 
omission. 


Ir is often amusing, it is occasionally pathetic, to find 
financial papers venturing upon literary criticism. A case 
in point is an appreciation of a poem by Mrs. Jane H. 
Oakley, whose literary efforts are occasionally published 
in the advertisement columns of the Z'imes and other news- 
papers. Here are some extracts from a commercial con- 
temporary’s estimate of Mrs. Oakley’s works, apropos of an 
effusion which appears in its own pages : 

We have the pleasure of publishing this week another 
poem from the gifted pen of the authoress named above. 
. . » In the United States of America, where appreciation 
is more rapid than in this slow old country (yet sound 
withal), Mrs. Oakley has been designated ‘‘The sweet 
singer of the Alliance.” ... The Hove poetess, it is 
needless to say, is overwhelmed with requests to write on 
many subjects—local and general—and makes frequent 
contribution to the Service newspapers, as well as consent- 
ing to, perhaps, too many private requests for poetical 
treatment of local subjects. Poesy is particularly a lady’s 
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work; it is only very occasionally that we have the 
strength of diction of a Rudyard Kipling; whilst the 
sweet flowing ideas of a woman’s mind, applied to that 
love of country that we call patriotism, is welcome to all 
classes, although it may not be completely understood 
except by the few. 
Who shall say that the art of constructive criticism is no 
longer practised ? 
Tue April Bookman has as a Portrait Supplement a 
photogravure of the fine portrait of Mr. Kipling by the 
Hon. John Collier. 


Bibliographical. 

A new Life of Charles Lamb, embodying all the Letters 
(worth embodying) in chronological order—by all means! 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has shown, in his Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds, how much he is in sympathy with Lamb ; he knows 
the subject, and he has the necessary literary knack. I 
hope he will produce the final Life and Letters of Lamb. 
It is high time we arrived at finality in the matier. We 
have had, in succession, since 1837, the Life and Final 
Memorials, by Talfourd; the Life, by Barry Cornwall; the 
Poems, Letters, and Remains, edited by Mr. Carew Hazlitt ; 
the Life, Letters, and Writings, produced by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald; the monograph, by Canon Ainger, and the 
Letters, edited by that gentleman. Now, if Mr. Lucas can 
see his way to bringing together, once for all, everything 
that is necessary to the comprehension of Lamb as a man 
and a letter writer—leaving his published works for the 
moment out of the question—we shall all be indebted to 
him. Of course an edition of the Works, uniform with the 
Life and Letters, would be very desirable. 

My brother gossiper, ‘‘ W. J.,” while applauding my 
suggestion that Mr. Swinburne should issue his volumes of 
verse in a cheaper form than that which they now take, 
proposes that the poet should also give us a book of selec- 
tions from his work in rhyme and rhythm. As a matter of 
fact, such a book is in existence. It came out about twelve 
years ago. I donot know what measure of vogue it had, 
but I do know that it disappointed at least one reader 
terribly.. It was in no sense representative, and could 
hardly have done anything to popularize the author’s work. 
I have been told that Mr. Swinburne made the selection 
himself. If that be the fact, it explains the inadequacy of 
the book, for no poet knows (so well as an outsider knows) 
which of his pieces have the greatest attraction for the 
public. A selection of this sort should be done by someone 
other than the author. There is, therefore, ample room 
for another anthology of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics; and I 
believe that such an anthology, shrewdly made, would be 
& pecuniary success. 

It is pleasant to note that Mr. William Archer is to give 
us, in the course of the spring, a selection from the essays 
on theatrical and literary subjects which he published 
during 1898. This, however, will hardly compensate for 
the non-appearance of Zhe Theatrical World for last year. 
The chief utility of Zhe Theatrical World lay less in the 
reproduction of Mr. Archer’s comments upon plays and 
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performances than in the synopsis of playbills by which 
those comments were supplemented. The synopsis sup- 
plied a chronological list of the year’s plays, with the 
names of the characters and players and the date and 
locale of production. This was a very useful feature, and 
its disappearance will be regretted by all close students of 
the stage; for the annual Hra Almanac, though it furnishes 
a list of the year’s plays (with date and Jocale), gives no 
information about the “ casts.” 

It would seem that the late Francis Adams’s Essays in 
Modernity, announced for imminent publication some years 
ago, are to appear very shortly. Had they been delayed 
much longer, they might have seemed ancient rather than 
modern. And, in truth, thought grows so rapidly nowa- 
days that it is not easy for a writer to keep up with it. 
The melancholy end of Francis Adams will be remembered. 
His prose and his verse were alike clever and promising, 
but he never made a distinct hit. Health or temperament, 
or both, may have been at the bottom of this, for he had 
certainly much natural ability. His Essays in Modernity 
may perhaps show him at his best. 

I was saying something the other day about the essay 
on Dumas which Mr. Andrew Lang reprinted in his Lssays 
in Little. I might have added that in that volume Mr. 
Lang published for the first time a very appreciative little 
paper on “Mr. Kipling’s Stories.” This was at a period 
(1891) when Mr. Kipling was not so well known and so 
universally praised as he is now. Mr. Lang’s hearty 
commendation of the young writer is worth noting, for it 
is not often that he finds himself able to speak with 
enthusiasm about contemporary productions. 

I observe, by the way, that in the new Life of James 
and Horace Smith Mr. Lang is dubbed “the Universal 
Provider of the literary world, seeking, like the busy bee, 
to gather honey from every opening flower.” In his Life 
of Lockhart Mr. Lang has some remarks on Horace Smith 
against which Horace’s biographer protests with vigour. 
Hence this flight of sarcasm, with its confusion of metaphor. 
We shall see whether Mr. Lang thinks it worth while to 
take notice of Mr. Beavan’s criticism. 

A correspondent writes: “I find in my copy of the 
memoir of F. T. Palgrave that, in addition to the ordinary 
‘end-papers,’ there are, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the book, four pages of virgin white admirably 
adapted for the purposes of annotation. This, of course, 
may be a mistake in the binding, and peculiar to my 
copy; but I am none the less grateful for the boon, and 
could wish that all books were fitted with similar accom- 
modation for the annotator’s pen or pencil.” 

Mrs. Atherton has entitled her study in dipsomania, 
inherited and otherwise, 4 Daughter of the Vine. The 
allusion, of course, is to the last line of stanza 40 in the 
first edition (stanza 55 in the fifth) of FitzGerald’s Omar: 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to spouse. 

Years ago, I remember, I read a novel called 4 Semi- 
Attached Couple. By whom it was written I cannot recol- 
lect—can anyone tell me? The title of ithas been recalled 
to me by the announcement of a new novel named 4 


Semi-Detached Marriage. 
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Danton. 
Danton: a Study. By Hilaire Belloc. (Nisbet. 16s.) 
Life of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE was a real need for an account of the great Revolu- 


tionary which should be based on the most modern investi- - 


gations, and, therefore, neither of these books is in itself 
superfluous. But it must be said that their combination is 
unfortunate for the reader, as it certainly is for the authors 
and publishers concerned. The simultaneous appearance 
of two volumes, covering the same ground, from the 
same standpoint, with the same aim, relying more or 
less on the same new investigations, affects us with 
the sense of too much Danton. Of the two biographers, 
Mr. Belloc (whom we take to be of French poreaay 
is the more pictorial, and gives us a clearer coup dail. 
Mr. Beesly, on the other hand, affords us more detail, 
and, on the whole, more precision of narrative. Both 





From the Picture formerly in the Possession of Dr. Robinet. 


are uncompromising admirers of Danton, and in full 
sympathy with the Revolution. They have done un- 
doubted good work by clearing away the garbled view 
of Danton with which Englishmen are familiar. But we 
must needs say that their advocacy is liable to become 
special pleading. Mr. Beesly, in particular, indulges in an 
audacious latitude of hypothesis when he desires to turn 
the flank of a story adverse to his hero, which can only be 
paralleled by Macaulay’s explaining away of the charge 
against Addison that he arrested Steele for debt. Never- 
theless, in this respect we prefer Mr. Beesly to his rival; 
for he squarely faces the music, so that we can judge for 
ourselves the validity of his conclusions. Mr. Belloc is apt 
to keep the hostile evidence out of court, and state only his 
results. It must not be understood, however, that there are 
not numerous cases where he directly proves his defence. 
He does so in regard to the charge that Danton acquired 
houses and property in the names of others in order to dis- 
guise his ny ny ape wealth. In this and other ways 
the two books do, for some part, usefully complement each 
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other; however, from a publishing standpoint, their 
simultaneous explosion upon the page must be adjudged 
unlucky and ill-considered. And in their common endea- 
vour to overset the traditional conception of Danton they 
must be pronounced largely su ‘* White-washed,” 
perhaps, he is not—except in the eyes of such as accept 
unshrinkingly the entire revolutionary formule. But no 
one can read these volumes without feeling it necessary to 
revise much in his previous ideas of the Sampson who 
pulled down the walls of the French monarchy. 

The strong man of the mid-Revolution was himself no 
sans-culotte, At this day you may take the odds that a 
French Republican leader is a lawyer or a journalist. 
Danton was a lawyer, and—what is more rare—he was a 
successful lawyer, ing a good income. His father was 
procureur at Arcis-sur-Aube, so that it was in a legal nest 
the young bird saw the light on October 26, 1759. 
Candide was born that same year, which was also in labour 
with the Encyclopedia. Candide, the Encyclopedia, Danton 
—three portentous births. He was educated at a Jesuit 
college, and was actually destined for the priesthood. Itis 
not surprising that he cried off. Can you fancy him & 
Pére Danton? The Revolution found him a leader among 
the reforming young. politicians of his district in Paris— 
the Section of the Oordeliers, whence sprung the famous 
club. His ascendancy of character, no less than his 
oratorical gifts, carried him to the front. You can figure 
him to yourself with the aid of the portrait which precedes 
both these volumes. The three representative men of the 
middle and later Revolution are well known by their por- 
traits—Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. With every 
respect to Danton’s admirers, we assert that all three faces 
belong to criminal anthropology. A student of that science 
would recognise the types at once. All three, to our think- 
ing, are hideous. Marat shows strong traces of the criminal 
lunatic. Robespierre—narrow, callous, egotistic—belongs 
to the type from which one might expect an educated 
poisoner. Danton alone has the redeeming quality of 
power. It is a formidable head, in which the criminal 
streak is introduced by the abnormal brevity of the nose, 
the tip of which occupies the centre of the broad 
countenance, leaving a disfiguringly long upper lip. Such 
was the case with Titus Oates. Everyone remembers the 
Greek physiognomist who declared Socrates to have the 
visage of a criminal, and Socrates’ defence of the man. 
That incriminating nose branded the famous Greek, and 
quite justified the physiognomist. Whether Danton also 
was saved by philosophy every man must judge for him- 
self. Toe ce this deformity his nose was crushed by 
an accident, and his lip torn by another accident. Add to 
this countenance of a disfigured bull a voice of immense 
power, deep and trumpeting ; imagine this being, huge 
and lowering of form, pouring forth menacing invective 
with a terrible and truculent regard; and you have the 
Danton who moved the Cordeliers, dominated the Conven- 
tion, and left a legend of terror not easy for calm analysis 
to dissipate. 

The legend of terror, in truth, was right; but it is 
Danton’s misfortune that it should be associated with 
a legend of bloodthirstiness. ‘‘ Terrible Danton” he was ; 
bloodthirsty he was not. The ferocity of the Revolution 
was incarnate in Marat, its cold cruelty in Robespierre, in 
Danton its volcanic energy. To understand this we need 
only note the circumstances in which he came to the front. 
At different crises the Revolution put forward different 
men. It put forward Danton only when there was need 
of swift daring and organisation. To energise and to 
qe ee were the two things he could do supremely 
well. 
Consider the crises at which he emerged. During the 
beginnings of the Revolution, with leonine Mirabeau over 
~ ae heard of this ‘“‘Mirabeau of the sans-culottes.”’ 

e was ing the daily meetings of his section (that 
is, Hotest), the Bordelinns, seeing to its drill, and that 
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it was provided with pikes. He had no lead in the taking 
of the Bastille, which was indeed a rough affair, succeed- 
ing only through the —— unpreparedness of the 
Royalists. That event paved the way for his local power 
in the Cordeliers, for it taught the sections to organise 
and constitute themselves an armed force. a as 
a section, the Cordeliers revived as a club, and became the 
centre of the Théitre Frangais, the new section in which 
the old one was merged. Meanwhile had occurred the 
first direct conflict between Crown and people. The 
Flanders regiment had sung “‘O Richard, O mon roi,” at 
Versailles. It was feared that the king would retreat to 
the provinces and unfurl the standard of civil war. On 
the walls of Paris appeared a proclamation demanding 
insurrection—a proclamation issued by the Cordeliers. 
The tocsin rang, the mob gathered, and filled the road to 
Versailles. The palace was forced, and the king brought 
in triumph to Paris. It was the first demonstration that 
the people would prevent by insurrection the king from 
opposing the Revolution. That call to insurrection was 
signed by Danton. Then first Paris learned that when- 
ever swift and unquailing energy was needed by the 
Revolution it was to be found in a certain big-headed 
young man belonging to the district of the Cordeliers. 

During the time when Lafayette was striving to put 
the Revolution in swaddling-clothes, Danton again recedes 
into the background; heard only as a thunder playing 
round Lafayette’s head at the Jacobins. He starts into 
the streets to prevent the king’s journey to St. Cloud, 
bearding Lafayette, and se the king to renounce 
his project. He attacks the hapless Lafayette again as an 
accomplice in the king’s abortive flight; and has to fly 
before that General’s brief triumph in the Champ-de-Mars. 
But when the Tenth of August found the allies advancing 
on Paris, and revolt threatening in the provinces, Danton 
comes to the front before Europe. He is insurrection 
incarnate. While the tocsin tolls through the night he is 
organising, exhorting, bringing the pikes of the sections 
to the muster. The fall of the Tuileries finds him Minister 
of Justice, and the inspirer of France against the foreigner. 
Again, when the fresh successes of the allies, the war in 
La Vendée, and the revolt of the Girondin Departments 
menace the republic with downfall, he thunders forth 
encouragement, establishes the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and the Committee of Public Safety, begins the Jevée en 
masse, and a second time saves the Revolution. But there 
his labour ends. In the working of the terror he had no 
part. Blood for blood’s sake he did not love. And he 
came back at last to combat the terror, and die in the 
effort to begin the reign of clemency before the passions 
of men were exhausted enough to suffer it. 

For he was no truculent ruffian. His speeches were 
truculent, because so only could he keep his position with 
the fierce democracy. But at heart this formidable man 
hated blood. He would spill it for a purpose, but not for 
love of victims. He permitted the September massacres, 
for he dared not oppose them. But ever after he sought 
to guard against their recurrence by establishing a 
tribunal, to secure, at any rate, a fair trial before execu- 
tion. That was his aim in the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
so terribly abused by his successors. He was the one 
man among the Revolutionists with an idea of government, 
an idea of diplomacy ; the one man who perceived that the 
Revolution must end, if the Republic was to be saved. 
Among that crowd of theorists with their muzzles off, 
he alone was practical, and cared more for government 
than doctrines. 

But he was not the man to end the Revolution. An 
immense volcanic force, he lacked perseverance; he must 
rest and recuperate after his fits of vast exertion. He had 
no ambition, no desire for rule. So lesser men and weaker 


men were allowed to capture the powerful engines he 
created ; and when he attempted to cross their sanguinary 
policy they turned those engines against, himself. A man 
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roughly and spontaneously eloquent, undignified and even 
foul of tongue in private ; generous to his private, terrible 
to public enemies, with a burly magnanimity of nature ; 
after being identified with the crimes of others, such as 
Marat, he perished in the effort to put an end to crime; 
and history has merely regarded him as a criminal caught 
in his own trap. But always he has tried to moderate 
between the fierce factions of the Convention. Let it be 
at length known and recorded of this fearless, vast volcano 
of a man, that he died in the deliberate attempt to end the 
terror. It was his misfortune that, powerful for destruc- 
tion, he was impotent to save. But he dared the effort, 
and let him now have the honour for it. ‘To dare, and 
dare, and without end dare,’”’ was the advice by which he 
saved France from the allies. His life was one lo 
daring ; and the daring which brought him to the scaffol 
was the noblest of all. 


A Little Master of English. 


Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Selected from the Edition 
edited by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 2s.) 


Tuts little book in a blue cover should do much to make 
the writings of Samuel Rutherford better known to 
general readers. His works are loved by many; and by 
a few his Letters are, perhaps, still accounted ‘the most 
seraphic book in our literature.” That was the praise 
they received when first published, and they still give out 
a most sweet savour. More than twenty-five editions of 
these Letters have appeared since 1664, the best being the 
one issued five years ago by Dr. Bonar. The slim 
volume before us is a selection from that edition, and 
we are tempted to string together a few of the radiant 
sentences in which it abounds. 

For the sake of those who meet him for the first time, it 
will be well to premise that Samuel Rutherford was a Scottish 
minister in the age which gave us the Authorised Version 
of the Bible. He became minister of Anwoth, a small 
village in Kircudbrightshire, in 1627, and was so diligent 
a shepherd that they said of him: “ He is always praying, 
always preaching, always visiting the sick, always catechising, 
always writing and studying.” The more active of these 
employments were cut off by his banishment to Aberdeen 
in 1636. There he was free to move about among the 

eople, but not to preach. The | city was virtually 
is prison. One thing he could do: he could write letters 
to the saints of Anwoth and to his friends generally, and 
comfort them in the Lord. He could take pen and pour 
out his spiritual experiences. So he was always writing 
letters. He spilled his joys and sorrows upon paper; he 
ve comfort and sought it. Sometimes his joy makes 
is confinement a positive sweetness. ‘‘This prison,” he 
writes, ‘‘is my banqueting house; I am handled softly 

and delicately as a dawted child.” Again: 
The smell of Christ’s wine and apples (which surpass the 
up-taking of dull sense) bloweth upon my soul, . . . Nay, 
is cross is the sweetest burden that ever I bare; it is 
such a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails are to a sbip, 

to carry me forward to my harbour. 


From this ‘banqueting house” he sought to cheer his 
fellows in the vineyard: ‘‘I tell you Christ will make new 
work out of old, forecasten Scotland, and gather the old 
broken boards of His tabernacle, and pin them and nail 
them together.” Again, with evangelical fervour: “ Oh, 
if I could make my Lord Jesus market-sweet, lovely, 
desirable, and fair to all the world, both to Jew and 
Gentile!” He learns anew the vanity of the world, and 
would instil it: ‘‘ Oh, that we had as soon done with this 
world, and could as quickly despatch the love of it! But 
as a child cannot hold two apples in his little hand, but 
the one putteth the other out of its room, so neither can 
we be masters and lords of two loves.” 
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Stinted of life, he sees the end of it, and is often point- 
ing to the grave: 

Remember, when the race is ended, and the play either 
won or lost, and ye are in the utmost circle and border of 
time, and shall put your foot within the march of eternity, 
and all your thin of this short night-dream shall 
ye to you li b pa - of a bay Oe erage Pe aay 
and your poor soul s crying, “‘ ging, lodging, for 
God’s sake!” then shall your soul be more glad at one of 
your Lord’s lovely and homel 
charters of three worlds for all eternity. 


But he can comfort as well as warn. As a comforter 
Samuel Rutherford must have been accounted great : 

Christ was death’s Cautioner, who gave His word to 
come and loose all the clay-pawns, and set them at his own 
right hand ; and our Cautioner, Christ, hath an act of law- 
surety upon death, to render back his captives. And that 
Lord Jesus, who knoweth the turnings and windings that 
are in that black trance of death, hath numbered all the 
steps of the stair up to heaven. He knoweth how long the 
turnpike is, or how many pair of stairs high it is; for He 
ascended that way Himself: ‘‘I was dead and am alive.” 
And now He liveth at the right hand of God, and His 
garments have not so much as a smell of death. 

Not always was Samuel Rutherford uplifted. Sometimes 
his prison was really a prison and his sorrows like lead. 
To conclude: where, in the literature of faith, shall we 
find the aspirations of the Christian more sweetly and 
plaintively uttered than in these sentences ? 

A little of God would make my soul bankfull. Oh that 
I had but Christ’s odd off-fallings; that He would let but 
the meanest of His love-rays and love-beams fall from 
Him, so asI might gather and carry them with me! I 
would not be ill to please with Christ, and vailed vision of 
Christ ; neither would I be dainty in seeing and enjoying 
of Him: a kiss of Christ blown over His shoulder, the 
parings and crumbs of glory that fall under His table in 
ag a shower ~ a thin Ma a ame would 
e me green, and sappy, and joyful, till the summer- 

sun of an eternal glory teak up. ot 
The summer-sun of earthly liberty broke first on Samuel 
Rutherford. For many years he was a great man in the 
Scottish Church, and was sent up to the Westminster 
Assembly in 1643, After the Restoration he was again in 
disfavour, and was summoned to appear before the Parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh on a charge of high treason. His 
enemies were too late. He replied that he had already got 
a summons to a higher tribunal; and he added, with one 
of his touches of humour, “‘ere your day arrive, I will be 
where few kings and great folks come.” Yet there were 
great folk who had taken knowledge of him that he would 
soon be with his Master. When the Parliament voted 
that he should not die in St. Andrews, where his last days 
had been spent, Lord Burleigh rose and said, “‘ Ye cannot 
vote him out of heaven.” So. passed this servant of God, 

and little master of English. 


Dying Egypt. 
A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. (Methuen. 6s.) 
In this volume, which forms the fourth of Prof. Flinders 
Petrie’s History of Egypt, the general editor seems to have 
departed somewhat from his original intention. We need 
not complain, however, of the result which has led to his 


entrusting the narrative of one of the most romantic 
as of Egyptian history to the capable hands of Prof. 
ahaffy. atever interest we my feel in the pro- 


ceedings of the pyramid-building Cheops, or of the 
heretic king Amenophis IV., we are too far removed 
by differences of race and period for them ever to be much 
more to us than names. But the case is entirely altered 


when we come to the Jives of the brilliant line which 
began with the Greek soldier of fortune, Ptolemy son 
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less, but fatal, Cleopatra. Moreover, as Prof. Mahaffy 
has taught us Pracn ong these Hellenistic kingdoms, of 
which Egypt was the most successful, were really much 
nearer to us, both in constitution and in mode of action, 
than the republics of Greece and Rome, which we have 
been accustomed to look to for political examples ; and in 
them do we find the earliest and, in some respects, the 
best type of that monarchical ideal which is now again 
rising into popularity. A king of sufficient 
personal a» to make him the munificent patron of art 
and literature, surrounded by a court, not of house-slaves 
and eunuchs, but of nobles and warriors as well-born, 
though not as wealthy, as himself; a middle class of 
officials who, so long as their salaries were punctually 
paid, did their best to administer equal justice between 
man and man; and a proletariat industrious, frugal, and 
kept in order by a clergy who were the creatures, rather 
than the masters, of the Crown—a Spaniard of the time 
when Spain was a Great Power, or a German, if it may 
be said without se-majesté, of the sage day, would have 
found himself more at home under such a régime than 
among the chattering democracies of Athens or Rome. 

It is this ideal which Prof. Mahaffy here lays before us 
with a point and conciseness which have not always dis- 
tinguished his later works. Especially does he make it 
clear to us that the cement which really held Ptolemaic 
Egypt together was the personal wealth of the king. So 
long as the Ptolemy for the time being could buy the 
services of enough Greek mercenaries to repel invasion 
and to quell revolt, could keep on foot enough public 
works to employ an agricultural population otherwise 
idle between harvests, and could lavish money like water 
on shows to amuse the huge and heterogeneous city popu- 
lation, he had nothing to fear except from dynastic 
quarrels ; and to the last Ptolemaic Egypt seemed to be 
a perfect mine of wealth. The thirteenth and most feeble 
of all the Ptolemies is said to have had an income of three 
millions sterling, and certainly a to spend in one 
year nearly £110,000 in bribes to Julius Cesar; while it 
was the desire to possess the treasures of Cleopatra which, 
according to Prof. Mahaffy, led the ‘dull, cold-blooded ” 
Augustus to make “ some stupid attempts” to lead her to 
think that he, too, had fallen a victim to her fascinations. 

Where all this money came from Prof. Mahaffy is also 
able to tell us: some of it, no doubt, was due to a system 
of taxation which the Romans were afterwards to find only 
too fatally easy. Something, too, must be attributed to 
the sudden development of trade, mostly by Jews and 
Greeks, in a country naturally rich, and already destined 
to be the highway between East and West; but a great 
part must be assigned to one of the earliest of financial 
measures—the disendowment of the Church. Ever since 
their successful struggle - oy the religious reform of 
Amenophis IV., the priesthood of Amen had gone on 
increasing in power until it not only possessed the Crown, 
but a great part of the soil of Egypt. Yet the earlier 
Ptolemies, by the deification of themselves and their 
consorts—a practice which Prof. Mahaffy, fully alopting 
M. Maspero’s latest views on the subject, shows to be 
perfectly Pharaonic—managed to turn all this vast estate 
into a source of revenue to.themselves. By what pecu- 
liarly Greek processes of diplomacy they managed to do 
this without offending the priests we cannot indeed learn ; 
but it is evident that the scandal of the Daira Sanieh and 
other “‘ cabbagings”’ of the Khedive Ismail were no new 
thing in Egypt. ; : 

We wish we had space to go more at length into this 
and other matters which Prof. Mahaffy has contrived to 
make as readable as a novel. Wecannot bestow the same 
praise upon an appendix in which Mr. Griffith gives 
transliterations of the throne-names of the Ptolemies in 
that peculiar dialect of gasp and comma which all German 
and some English Egyptologists, affect. Unlike the 
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hieroglyphics of which it is eupposed to be a translation, 
it successfully conceals from all but the initiated the least 
idea of what the Egyptian words were like, while even 
to those trained in the abominable system it makes a 


difficult task more difficult. 


A History of Egypt under Roman Rule. By J. Grafton 
Milne, M.A. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. Mrine’s book, which forms the fifth volume of the 
same series, cannot be said to be as interesting as its pre- 
decessor. Some picturesque incidents, such as the institu- 
tion of monachism and the murder of Hypatia, could yy 
have been avvided, but the academic thoroughness whic 
has led the author to give the reign of every Csesar from 
Augustus to Heraclonas under a separate rubric renders 
the narrative as a whole somewhat . The subject, 
too, is the reverse of inspiriting, for under the Ozsars 
Egypt became a mere milch cow to be drained of its natural 
products for the maintenance of the Roman Jaszaroni, while 
its own people groaned under exactions all the more crush- 
ing because applied by the most perfect masters of the art 
of government as then understood that the world has yet 
seen. Into the maze of the hierarchy of Roman officials 
and the multiplicity of taxes imposed by them Mr. Milne 

lunges delightedly, and seems to find a clue through the 
abyrinth. But the question is too academic for ordinary 
readers, and we confess to a feeling of relief when we 
reach the last page and find the growing misery of the 
Egyptian fel/ahin culminating in the betrayal of the country 
by the Coptic Church to the invading Mohammedans under 
Omar. A chapter on Religious Institutions, though it deals 
more frankly than former histories have done with the 
defects of primitive Christianity in Egypt, adds but ve 
little to our knowledge of the gods mentioned in su 
inscriptions as those in Boeckh’s Corpus but unknown in 
Pharaonic times. Perhaps this is to be accounted for by 
the fact that Egyptologists are quite as much in the dark 
about them as 4 we students of religions. The volume 
contains several excellent appendices, in which we seem to 
see the hand of Prof. J. B. Bury, whose help is duly 
acknowledged in the Preface. There is also a capital 
system of references, which go to make the book as 
thoroughly useful to the student as it is unfitted for the 

eneral reader. The cartouches of the Ovsars, though all 

uly given, are not, like those of the Ptolemies, trans- 
literated. 


The Settlements of France in America. 


Pioneers of France in the New World; The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Ceutury; La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Turse are the first three volumes of the new English 
edition of the works of Francis Parkman, and they have 
this in common, that they relate to that early phase of the 
story of Canada in which religion was still the dominant 
motive for exploration and discovery. In the successive 
American editions of his works, Mr. Parkman has appro- 
priated and woven into the original text the results which 
the labours of many workers among the Paris archives 
have brought to light. Few historians have been more 
successful in clothing the bones of history in a garment 
of romance, or rather in repeating in the prose of to-day 
the romance of an almost forgotten past. A sympathetic 
imagination has helped him to be just to those in whose 
failure he reads a triumph for the best interests of man- 
kind. He tells how what might have been the Jesuit 
— among the Hurons went down in flame and blood, 
and then musingly observes that “‘ Liberty may thank the 
Iroquois,” and still without offence to readers of any creed, 
as witness the wide popularity of his books among all 
sections of Canadians, 
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If one had to select one episode rather than another for 
its vivid interest from what is really a collection of heroic 
tales, the of the massacre of the Huguenot colony in 
Florida and its singular avenging might well be chosen. 
Fifty-six years before the Puritans landed on the sands of 
Massachusetts Bay, a little band of French Protestants, 
helped by the powerful patronage of Coligny, founded 
a colony at the mouth of the River May in Florida, under 
the shelter of a fort which their commander, René de 
Landonniére, in honour of Charles IX. called Fort Caroline. 
Their story was the story of many others who came hoping 
for gold, and found only fertile lands. Disillusionment 
brought discontent, and the colonists were reduced to the 
utmost distress, when an English vessel commanded by 
the redoubtable Sir John Hawkins arrived. But Sir John 


had got a cargo of slaves on board, and was in high 
proc, rth and gave generous succour. 
Hardly had the slaver disappeared when reinforcements 


arrived from France in four ships commanded by Jean 
Ribaut. But the stores had only just been landed when 
another big ship was seen approaching and carrying the 
flag of Spain. Seante and Spain were at peace, but the 
Frenchmen remembered they were Huguenots and had 
settled in the hemisphere which the Pope had reserved for 
the peoples of the Peninsula. In reply to a challenge as 
to hele he came the Spanish Admiral proclaimed that 
he was Pedro Menendez, commissioned of Philip II. “to 
hang and behead all Lutherans.” The French ships were 
no match for their powerful adversary, but they outsailed 
him and fled down the coast. The Spaniard pursued until 
he came to an inlet, which he canal San Agustin, where 
he was joined by four other vessels, and, landing, threw up 
entrenchments, and so founded St. Augustine, the oldest 
town in the United States. Meanwhile the French 
returned to Fort Caroline, and there was hot debate 
whether to wait the attack of the Spaniards there or to 
to sea with the whole garrison and make a surprise assault. 
The last plan was decided upon. All the fighting men 
went with Ribaut and the ships, leaving Landonniére with 
the women and children and sick and a few invalids and 
civilians within the walls of the Fort. Unfortunately for 
the Huguenots, Ribaut’s ships were scattered by a storm 
just as their presence had been revealed to the Spaniards. 
enendez at once decided to make a forced march back to 
Fort Caroline and take it by assault in the absence of 
the garrison. His success was fatally complete. The 
defenders were either killed on the spot or hanged from 
the neighbouring trees. Menendez, with some misgivings, 
~— the women, though in dread ‘lest the venom we 
eir heresy should infect his men.” He had soon another 
thing to think of. Word was brought that one of the 
French ships had been driven ashore and that 140 of those 
on board were encamped on a narrow strip of sand. 
‘Menendez was quickly on the spot and knew he had them 
at his mercy. en reminded that the two countries 
were at peace, he replied that Spain was at war with all 
Lutherans, and according to his brother-in-law, who is our 
authority for what followed, he added: “If you will give 
up your arms and banners, and place yourselves at my 


‘mercy, you may do so, and I will act towards you as God 


shall give me grace.” The French submitted, and the 
rest may be told in the words used by Menendez himself: 
‘*T had their hands tied behind their backs, and them- 
selves put to the knife. It appeared to me that, by thus 
chastising them, God our Lord and your Majesty were 
served; whereby in future this evil sect will leave us more 
free to plant the Gospel in these parts.” Twelve Bretons, 


who said they were Catholics, and four carpenters alone 
were . 

But the good fortune of Menendez still continued. News 
was brought that 350 other Frenchmen had been wrecked. 
Some 200 of these preferred to take their chance of starva- 
tion and the Indian scalper’s knife, and fled further into 
the wilderness; but Ribaut and 150 of his followers 
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referred to trust to the mercy of a Christian Power. 
Scanian writes : 


I saved the lives of two young gentlemen of about 
eighteen years of age, as well as of three others—the 
fifer, the drummer, and the trumpeter; and I caused 
Juan Ribao (Ribaut), with all the rest, to be put to the 
knife, judging this to be necessary for the service of God 
Our Lord and your Majesty. 


The remnant of the Huguenots also eventually fell into | 


the hands of the Spaniards, and, surrendering, were spared 
for the galleys. Philip II. was pleased to express his 
high approval of Menendez for ‘the justice he done 
upon the Lutheran corsairs.’”’ For the story of the aveng- 
ing expedition, which it was left to the enterprise of a 
private gentleman to send from France, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Parkman’s pages. 

Some of the accounts of the old chroniclers quoted by 
our author to describe the effects of firearms among the 
Indians recall familiar passages in Defoe, and suggest the 
sources of his inspiration. 


The Workers. 


The Workers: an Experiment in Reality—The West. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff. (Heinemann. 3s. net.) 


In this dignified volume Mr. Wyckoff continues, and 
concludes, the record of his adventures as an unskilled 
labourer in quest of a livelihood. His previous book 
comprised ‘‘the East”; this covers “‘the West,” from 
Chicago to the Pacific. The predominant feeling in the 
minds of all who read the narrative will be one of admira- 
tion for the enterprise, the courage, and the tenacity 
which could conceive and carry out this so singular and 
so valuable “ experiment in reality.” But, indeed, Mr. 
Wyckoff must be a strong man; he writes as a strong 
man—simply, directly, modestly, and, withal, skilfully. 
His literary technique is remarkable; if he chose he could 
do the bravura business round about the lurid horrors of 
Chi , or the illimitable landscapes of the further West, 
as a as anyone; but he does not choose. He prefers 
the methods of austerity; and he is right. The stiff 
decorum, the perfect reticence of the book, deepen its 
conviction, and thereby add to its value as a psychological 
and sociological document. 

Of course, Mr. Wyckoff had his depressions, during 
which he not only fervently desired to abandon his experi- 
ment, but saw with pedabel dlamusions that that experiment 
could at best be only partially successful. He nearly 
succumbed, at one period, to 


the longing for fellowship that had grown to almost 
overmastering desire, the sight of a familiar face, the 
sound of a familiar voice, the healing touch of cultivated 
speech to feelings all raw under the brutalities of the 
street vernacular. . . . 

And, after all, what real purpose was my experiment to 
serve? ... I had discovered much that was new to me, 
but nothing that was new to science . . . all that I had 
learned, or could learn, was already set forth; in tabulated 
statistical accuracy, in blue books and economic treatises. 
Moreover, it was impossible for me to rightly interpret 
even the human conditions in which I found myself, for 
between me and the actual workers was the infinite 
difference of necessity in relation to any lot in which I 
was. How could I, who at any moment could change my 
status if I chose, enter really in the life and feelings of the 
destitute poor who are bound to their lot by the hardest 
facts of stern reality ? 


How, indeed! Yet he contrived, in some measure, to do 


it; and, in any event, he acquired an immense number 
of facts of precisely the kind which blue books and 
economic treatises, in their sublime accuracy, always 
ignore. No blue book could ever give you the effect, for 
example, of the Chicago street-w 


er’s charity to two 
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kerr homeless and starving wanderers, of whom Mr. 
ckoff was one. 

ore than two-thirds of the whole book is devoted to 
Chicago. Mr. Wyckoff entered this city absolutely penni- 
less, in rags—and it was winter. He saw, from the inside, 
all its various “ realities ’’ — its ‘ station-houses,” its 
“‘sweat-shops,”” its revolutionary clubs. He learnt that 
ten cents was wealth, and an old lady with a heavy bag 
an angel out of heaven. By paths of incredible hardship 
he rose to be an odd-job man, and subsequently to the 
= a post of hand-trucksman in an implement factory. 

e even began to look forward to the time when an 
ordinary artisan would deign to regard him as an equal. 
But that hope was not pos lly in Chicago, for the hand- 
trucksman went West, and in the agricultural districts 
found himself positively at a premium. Farmers stopped 
him on the road and be him to tarry at a dollar a 
day and his board. The demand for labour—any sort of 
labour—outside a few big industrial centres was ‘‘ amaz- 
ing,” and Mr. Wyckoff was informed that it was practically 
constant throughout the year. 

The last hundred pages of the book do much to take 
away the pai impression of the first two hundred and 
fifty ; and one is forced to the conclusion that America, 
despite Chicago, is, indeed, a land of plenty for all. 

Often as I look back upon the two thousand miles of 
country crossed, apart from the splendour of it — the 
almost overwhelming impression that it leaves of boundless 
empire wherein a growing, intelligent, industrious, God- 


fearing ple are slowly working out great ends in 
industrial achievement and personal character and in 
national life . . . apart from all this, the strongest sense 


which possesses one in any retrospect of a long, laborious 
expedition like mine is that of a wide land which teems 
with opportunities open to energy and patient toil. Awful 
suffering there is among workers who are in the clutch of 
illness . . . pitiful degradation there is among many who 
lack imagination to see a way and the energy to pursue it 
- . » deep depravity and unutterable misery there are in 
the great congested labour centres, many of whose condi- 
tions are the price we pay for our economic freedom. But 
the broad fact remains that the sun never shone upon 
a race of civilised men whose responsibilities were greater 
and whose problems were more charged with the welfare 
of mankind, among whom energy and thrift and per- 
severance and ability were surer of their just rewards, and 
where there were so many and such various chances of 
a successfal and honourable career. 


We will conclude by giving our opinion that these are 
not the inexpensive vapourings of a facile optimist, but 
the carefully considered conclusions of a rigidly impartial 
and thoroughly imformed intelligence—an intelligence 
—— — than most has “seen life steadily and seen 
it whole.’ 


Mr. Palgrave’s Life. 


Francis Turner Palgrave: His Journals, and Memories of his 
Life. By Gwenllian F. Palgrave. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


WE have more than once ventured to protest against certain 
modern biographies in which de and domesticities, 
which the public has no business to—and, as a matter of 
fact, often does not want to—know, are offered to it by 


_ precisely the person whose fitness for the task, owing to 


the natural want of perspective, is least—a near relative. 
Such a book is Miss Palgrave’s life of that kindly and 
scholarly man, the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Far too much is here printed of which the interest, save to 
the limited circle of Palgrave’s own friends, is extremely 
slight ; not a little which is even a trifle ridiculous. That 
a father should write childish letters to a child is ex- 
cusable; but to gravely reprint them years after in a 
serious book is not. This is the kind of thing we mean : 
I told a certain wonderful baby what you said about 
her, and she grunted a little to show that she was pleased. 
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Her godpapa came all the way from Kensington to see 
her, but she only pouted at him, naughty girl! Did you 
have any children going about with flowers and dressed up 
yesterday ? I saw some poor little things going about in 
horrid London, and was so sorry for them. 


Pulgrave will, of course, be best remembered as the com- 

iler of the Golden Treasury—the first Golden Treasury—and 
bor that he deserves the gratitude due to a pioneer. 
Whether its vogue endures or will endure may be 
doubted. We do not ourselves think it is the best of the 
many anthologies now available. But there will always 
be hens of the present generation who owe to it their 
first introduction into the felicities and splendours of 
English lyric. Miss Palgrave prints an interesting letter 
of her father’s to Tennyson, in which he describes the 
genesis of the idea in a discussion with the poet in Corn- 
wall, and the careful search through Chalmers’ English 
J’osis which formed the basis of the selection. From 
another letter it appears that P ve was glad to find 
the book ‘‘ arouse thought and discussion about poetry, 
which I regard as the causa finalis of such a book much 
more than mere acquiescence in any one person’s selec- 
tion’; and also that he once had “a fancy to make a 
collection of English love poems only, of all dates; to 
include a few omitted from the Golden Treasury as too 
high-kilted—+.¢., such as Spenser’s ‘‘Epithalamium,” some 
of Sidney’s sonnets, Moore, &c.—all to be called ‘ Under 
the Rose’: the tone being never coarse, but decidedly 
amorous.” Mr. William Watson, by the way, carried 
out this idea in the Zyrie Love, which he compiled for 
the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ series. 

Of the miscellaneous letters from and to friends which 
make up the larger portion of this biography, the most 
interesting is a very characteristic one from Browning, 
from which this is an extract : 


You write the article? No, indeed! Were you minded 
to review me, you might easily have much to say against 
the general cut of my coat, but would not—I fancy—go 
grubbing among my old wardrobe of thirty years’ accumu- 
lation, and, picking off here a quaint button, there a queer 
tag and tassel, exhibit them as my daily wear. Bless us! 
in the course of my musical exercises, and according to the 
moods of many a year, I may have treated myself to an 
occasional whistle, cherrup, and guffaw, besides the regular 
symphonies—and even in these it’s not unlikely that ‘‘ Straf- 
ford,” written twenty-eight years ago, is far from perfect ; 
whereupon . . . but see the Review and then smash it! 
I had supposed that the ramshackle old Edinburgh, under a 
succession of sleepy editors, was cleaned in the crannies ; 
but—body o’ me !—here’s a bug again! 

Palgrave was a man of considerable reading and refined 
tastes. But he was a sadly mediocre poet, and by no 
means a first-rate critic either of art or letters. You would 
hardly gather that from what is said about him in this 
book, but when you find him preferring Flaxman to Blake, 
or calling Tennyson ‘‘ten times a wider and deeper 
thinker than Browning,” you get a hint. 


A Schoolmaster on Education. 


A Dialogue on Moral Education. F., H. Matthews, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a well-meant attempt to lure the unsuspecting 
secondary schoolmaster to a contemplation of the outworks 
of psychology, a science which, so far, the great majority 
of — teachers have treated with utter denegunl ; or, 
at best, have viewed with mingled sentiments of aversion, 
suspicion, and derision. For our own part, we are desir- 
ous that the psychologist pure and simple should be 
allowed every opportunity of exhausting his ethical ener- 
gies in theorising to his heart’s content. All we beg is, 
that he be carefully excluded from the classroom. One 
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Pestalozzi or one Froebel on the staff of a school would 
speedily bring either ruin on the institution or a term’s 
notice on himself. Mr. Herbert Spencer as a philosopher 
we suppose all men revere, but would any head master 
who had read what Dr. Ridding styled his ‘brilliant 
extravaganza” on education appoint him to take a form? 
Mr. Matthews, however, is not a mere theorist, but a work- 
ing head master, who, at the same time, is of a 
taste for generalising on his experience; consequently he 
gives us plenty of food for thought. 

In plan, his book is cast in the shape of a kind of 
triangular duel, in which the principals are a doctor, who 
represents faddism; a parson, who represents orthodoxy ; 
and a schoolmaster, who naturally represents common 
sense. Their respective wives act, on the whole, as seconds, 
though from time to time, when things get exciting, they 
cut in and convert the proceedings into a chance-medley, 
in which everybody knifes and gouges everybody else. 
Still the scrimmages bring about collisions of brain, and 
brain, whereby many excellent notions are hammered out, 
for which we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
We should like, though, in passing, to endorse the opinion 
that a head master harangues his boys from the cathedra, 
or from the pulpit, with far greater effect if a layman than 
ifa cleric. ‘He is probably,” says Mr. Matthews, ‘‘at a 
disadvantage if he is in orders. Boys are apt to treat the 
addresses of a clergyman merely as a part of his profes- 
sional duty, and accordingly to think that, while such laws 
as he expounds may be good for the clergy, they do not much 
matter for the rest of mankind. With a layman preach- 
ing there can be no such suspicion.” The question as to 
whether the education of the sexes should continue to be 
conducted separately or not is examined in a temperate 
and sensible manner. That mixed schools will in time 
become a recognised element in our educational arrange- 
ments there can be little doubt, but at present we should 
hesitate to say more than that, while as yet clearly outside 
the range of practical politics, the matter is ripe for 
academic discussion. Twenty years ago even thus much 
would hardly have been conceded. 

The inter-dependence of morality and health is con- 
sidered. ‘‘The more perfect the body the more easy is it 
to perfect the moral character. . . . Does it nct stand to 
reason that the man whose bodily functions work with 
least effort and resistance is likely to have more energy to 
spare for moral growth, and that the cheerfulness which 
results from unimpeded health is a most valuable ally to 
morality?” A quite correctly professional religio medict. 
But the doctor is not always so sane. We have said that 
he sustains the rdé/e of “‘ crank ’’ in the confabulation, a part 
which sometimes lands him in strange positions. ‘‘ That 
all work deserves to be honoured should be one of the 
primary objects of the educator to impress; the young 
should be taught that to despise another because his wor. 
is more unpleasant than their own is a mark of unchari- 
tableness—of the meanest of vices.”” This is well enough. 
But when he proceeds to add, ‘‘ the more degrading the 
work, the more should be the honour,” weird visions rise 
before us of his land of charitable logic: of knackers 
dubbed knights, of scavengers sworn of the Privy Council, 
of sewermen discharging their philanthropic functions 
decked out in all the glories of the Garter and the 
splendours of the Star. In fact, the doctor, the parson, 
and the ladies are perhaps set up a little too obviously as 
dummies on which the schoolmaster may display his 

rowess ; the ladies, indeed, are craftily discounted by 
Solas made to couch their remarks occasionally in ungram- 
matical English. This imparts a cruelly life-like touch to 
the fair combatants. 

One of Mr. Matthews’s debaters is made to say that 
“among some wise suggestions these wonderful men 
[the ne ng have uttered a vast deal of impossible 
nonsense.” . Matthews’s book contains many wise 


suggestions, some impossible nonsense. 
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Impressions. 


Genius Loci: Notes on Places. By Vernon Lee. (Grant 
Richards. 5s. net ) 
Tue comparison with Mrs. Meynell’s Spirit of Place is 
inevitable, but it need not be laboured: for, in spite of a 
common interest in the finer sensations and a common 
love for Italy, the two ladies garner very different harvests 
from their peregrinations. Mrs. Meynell’s is obviously 
the more definite personality: whatever she sees and 
whatever she records is coloured by her personal vision, 
takes the note of her personal creed. It has passed 
through the crucible of a temperament. Vernon Lee 
strikes you as far more dependent on her environment. 
Like the film of an extraordinary sensitive camera she 
registers faithfully the most delicate and varied im- 
ressions: but she brings far less of her own to the 
interpretation of these. There is a facility and even 
felicity of historical comment ; a touch of whimsical fancy ; 
a wise epicureanism of sentiment and philosophy. And 
all this is just enough to put a certain human interest 
into the landscape. But in the main it is her function 
just to see and to translate what she sees, her impressions, 
into the daintiest and most decorative of euphuistic 
English. Her miniature work is most charming and 
a the temptation to quote irresistible. Here, for 
instance, is a vine-dresser of the Loire : 


An old man, rather like a tidy satyr, with a tub of 
sulphate of copper and a vine syringe ; his neat cotton 
clothes and his own old person all dyed an exquisite bluish 
verdigris green; a bronze genius loci or prosperous old- 
world Touraine. 

This is Dieppe : 

White and black, grey, slate colour; but picked out, 
of course, with brilliant red and orange of carnations or 
nasturtiums here and there on the balconies, as the grey 
dress and grey blond hair of a Velasquez Infanta are 
relieved by minute scarlet bows, by scarlet little mouth. 
Down side streets, glimpses of towers and flying buttresses 
of the cathedral, of porches and steep dormered roofs, and 
pavilions on some other church. . . . This lovely little 
flamboyant cathedral, all flowerlike with star and stem, 
its carved stone further carved and engraved by the 
centuries, seen thus under the pale, new morning sky, is 
a thing I shall not easily forget. 


And here is Siena: 

That medieval town of Siena as I saw it last, rising 
with rose-coloured battlements and towers above the still 
sapless vines, the first green wheat, the cherry blossom of 
the arid little hills. 


And here a Mantuan lake: 

The pale blue water, edged with green reeds, the 
poplars and willows of the green plain beyond; a blue 
vagueness of Alps, and, connecting it all, the long castle 
bridge with its towers of pale geranium-coloured bricks. 


“She turns it all to favour and to prettiness!” Well, 
yes, “prettiness”: that is precisely the word. It is as 
pretty as the most delicate confectionery, and, like con- 
fectionery when taken in bulk, sooner or later it un- 
deniably cloys. You begin to long for something with 
a little more of the incisive qualities of style, for the keen 
dry blade of the intellect, for a page or two of Gibbon, 
say, or of Voltaire. However, it is not necessary to take 
it in bulk, and for a Capuan ten minutes or so one of these 
pretty essays, preferably one of the Italian ones, can be 
thoroughly recommended. 





“As You Like It is to me the most bird-haunted spot in 
letters. .. . Iam no melodramatist, but a Skelt-drunken 


boy ; I am, I know it, the man who went out to find the 
Eldorado of romantic comedy, and who means to come in 
sight of it.”——From 2. L. Stevenson’s Letters in ‘‘ Scribner’s.” 
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Other New Books. 


HoLianDd AND THE HoxtianpEers. By Davin S. Metprvum. 


This is not a guide-book. It is a book to read, mark, 
and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the Hook 
of Holland. And then you may take it with you. Mr. 
Meldrum writes no preface, but its dedication to ‘‘ Many 
Friends in Holland,” and its internal characteristics, show 
that it is the fruit of many visits. Mr. Meldrum has had 
time and opportunity to learn Holland, not by its orna- 
ments and fringes only, but in its texture. He knows 
the lie of the land, and has that eye for physical marks 
which can be acquired only in time. We cannot better 
illustrate the quality of Mr. Meldrum’s knowledge of 
Holland than by quoting such a passage as this: 


The blue Veluwe. The sandy Veluwe. Here we have 
the same variety of scenery as in ’t Gooi; but there is 
more water, the hills are higher, and the woods are larger, 
some of them, like the Beekbergsche and Soerensche Bosch, 
the largest in the country. A thin population lives on a 
poor agriculture and the cultivation of wood, and where 
the mossy sheep-sheds shelter under the trees, we see those 
shepherds and those sheep to whom the genius of the 
painter Mauve was dedicated. On the left beyond Meppel 
is the Land van Vollenhoven, where the cattle meadows 
roll away into Friesland. On the right is Twente, with 
many little rivers that rise in the hills in the east ; to all 
appearances another Achterhoek of Gelderland, only that 
here there are industries of which Gelderland knows 
nothing, and corn takes the place of rye and buckwheat. 
To the north are peat lands that stretch away into desolate 
Drente. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Meldrum keeps to 
unbeaten tracks. On the contrary, he admits that the 
‘tourist area” of Holland contains all that is most 
characteristic of the country. To expound Holland by 
its physical formation, its history, arts, employments, 
hinterlands, and its government, is Mr. Meldrum’s scheme; 
and we think he carries it out admirably. He has the 
sense of the typical, and words for it. Mr. Meldrum has 
illustrated his pages from the paintings of Dutch artists. 
A good book, and one that stands alone in its scope and 
method. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


TENNYSON. By SrerHen Gwynn. 


To sit down to Tennyson’s works by request and 
say how they strike one and point out excellences 
is no unenviable task. It is always pleasant to em- 
broider on a favourite theme. This is practically what 
Mr. Gwynn has done in this admirable little book, the 
latest volume in the “ Victorian Era” series. Once the open- 
ing biographical chapter is out of the way, his enjoyment 
begins and continues until the end—or, perhaps, not quite 
to the end, where he is engaged in finding Tennyson’s 
exact place in literature, but nearly to that point. Mr. 
Gwynn’s taste in poetry is good, his knowledge is con- 
siderable. he writes with unmistakable clarity, and 
his tempe. 1s just. Tennyson enthusiasts will, perhaps, be 
disappointed at the infrequency of superlatives, while those 
limited minds which cannot hold both Browning and 
Tennyson, and, therefore, let Tennyson go, will be dis- 
appointed too, for other reasons. We do not say that Mr. 
Gwynn is always right; but he is always thoughtful and 
always himself, which is more interesting. (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.) 


Tue Histor of Scortanp. Vou.I. By P. Hume Brown. 


Mr. Hume srown claims with justice for his work the 
title of the first compendious history of Scotland. Scots 
histories we have ahead had in plenty. The excellent 
work of Patrick Fraser Tytler has never been wholly 
superseded. The lengthy history of Hill Burton, just 
because of its greater detail, is already partly out of date ; 
and the same criticism applies, though less aptly, to Dr, 
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Skene’s Celtic Scotland. The materials collected by the 
local historian and the societies for the preservation and 
publication of ancient records await the man who shall 
marshal them into connected history. Mr. Hume Brown’s 
work is confessedly a mere survey, but it is a well- 
informed and vigorous sketch—the work of a man who 
knows his authorities. He is in no sense the picturesque 
historian, and the most sensational events in one of the 
most romantic of the world’s histories are chronicled with 
dry fidelity. Nor is he the psychologist in history, for he 
has no care for subtle motives, though in an awkward and 
roundabout way he generally succeeds in arriving at a 
fairly shrewd estimate of his characters. The main virtue 
of the book is that it is succinct and clear, honestly con- 
fessing the fact when means of information are scanty or 
doubtful, and never shirking a difficulty. It aims also at 
giving a brief survey of the literature and the social life of 
each epoch. To us the most valuable part of the work 
seems to be the constitutional part, for the constitutional 
history of Scotland still awaits its Stubbs or Palgrave. 
The early narrative of the strife between Scot, Briton, 
and Angle, between Celt and Saxon and Norman, is 
comparatively full, though we may look to Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s forthcoming volume for a more elaborate state- 
ment. Perhaps the best chapter is that on the difficult 
reign of David II., the history of whose last fourteen 
years differs materially from Tytler and Hill Burton, and 
is based on Mr. Burnett’s Introduction to the second 
volume of the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Many of the 
old dramatic tales are examined and found wanting; the 
entertaining Pitscottie is regarded with deep mistrusi; 
and on all crucial points the evidence of Bishop Leslie, 
Ferrerius, or Buchanan is preferred. Still, we are 
thankful to find that Mr. Hume Brown is not a consistent 
iconoclast. The story of James I. is still left to us more 
or less intact, and we are glad to find him opposing Mr. 
J. T. Brown’s contention against the Royal authorship of 
The King’s Quhair. We had thought that the replies of 
M. Jusserand and Mr. Rait, of New College, had effectually 
disposed of the fancy. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


ApmiraL Str W. R. MeEnps. By B. S. Menps, 


From his house at Alverstoke the late Admiral Mends 
watched the assembling of the vast fleet which was called 
together in the Solent to celebrate Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. He was then in his eighty-fifth year, and had 
known sixty years of naval life. But before half the vessels 
had arrived Admiral Mends was failing ; and when the 
royal salute was fired by that stupendous naval arma- 
ment on June 26, 1897, he was unconscious; before the 
illumination of the fleet began he had breathed his last. 
And what need we add, save that this end was worthy of 
Admiral Mends’s career? He was of England’s best 
manhood and brain. We have many such men; their 
biographies arrive like old Zeméraires, and long may they 
do so! In Admiral Mends we had an ideal organiser of 
naval transport. Indeed, he was the first head of the 
Transport Department at the Admiralty, founded by an 
Order in Council in 1862. In 1864 this Department took 
over the Indian reliefs, and it was on Mends’s require- 
ments that the Chief Constructor of the Navy designed 
those five grand troopships whose names are household 
words in so many English homes: the Serapis, the Croco- 
dile, the Euphrates, the Jumna, and the Malabar. No 
wonder that Admiral Mends looked on these ships with 
pride, called them his ‘‘ old babies” when they passed his 
retreat on Stokes Bay, and held that “the regular passage 
of these great white ships, laden with troops, to and fro 
through the Canal, the whole scheme working regularly 
and without a hitch, year in and year out, did much to 
enhance the national prestige.” Admiral Mends had 
learned practical transport work in the Crimea, where also 
he seems to have imbibed—not without reason—that 
rooted disbelief in our military organisation which led 


him, in the later years of his life, to predict a breakdown 
in that Department when a real strain should come upon 
it. In his final years of rest and retirement his fears on 
this point were somewhat relieved. This biography of 
Admiral Mends by his son is of great general interest, and 
it abounds in points which naval and military readers will 
value. (Murray. 16s. net.) 


PorEms. By A. Bernarp MIALL. 


Mr. Miall stands out from the ranks of new poets. He 
has himself well in hand; he controls words, and is not 
controlled by them; his thoughts are his own, and are 
worthy. He looks round about him and finds much that 
is good in man and in nature and daily life, and he ex- 
presses the fact well. He is not the poet of the youthful 
dream—all fire and fury and fine rapture and miraculous 
combinations of words: we know always just how his 
work is done. He is a gentleman and scholar expressing 
himself in verse. We quoted some stanzas of Mr. Miall’s 
last week. Here he is in a more lyrical mood : 


WINTER’s Joy. 


By wold and holt and valley The wind of time was blow- 
Scampered the scouring ing 
breeze, And buffeting my mind ; 
No flush was on the heather, It tore my sad old memories 
No leaf was on the trees. And swept them out behind. 
The sea and heaven of winter And oh! I said, if winter 
Met in a steeled embrace ; Doth not abash the earth, 
The wind leapt off the Channel If being poor as Adam 
And shouted in: my face. She shows.a sturdy mirth, 
Far thro’ the seething coppice Take all my thickets harbour, 
The whispering drift was O stately blast of Time! 
brown, Bare boughs may chaunt the 
Asway were all the branches, carol 
And every leaf was down. Of poverty sublime ! 





But all the treeswere shouting, For if in surly winter 

And all the hills were sweet; My heart shall dare to sing, 
The rascal wind was humming Fate, thou art all defeated ! 

A tune to stir my feet. What will it be in spring * 


(Lane. ) 
Poems or EMILE VERHAEREN. 


Emile Verhaeren is the young Belgian writer whose 
play “Les Aubes” (‘‘The Dawn”) we reviewed a few 
weeks . In this book Miss Alma Strettell, who is 
already known by her Lullabies of Many Lands and her 
excellent versions, in conjunction with Carmen Sylva, of 
Roumanian folk-songs, offers translations of a selection of 
Verhaeren’s poems drawn from his volumes Les Villages 
Iillusoires, Les Heures Claires, and Les Apparus dans mes 
Chemins. Verhaeren is both symbolist and _ similist. 
Most things that he sees resemble other things, and most 
things stand for other things, and all is vague and 
mystical and melancholy. Some of his images seem to us 
to be unpermissibly unnatural. The first poem, for 
example, called ‘‘ Rain,” describes the rain tearing at the 
window-pane with its “nails of grey.” Yet the effect of 
the whole poem is undeniable: one is as depressed and 
sodden at the end of it as if the rain had really been 
falling all day. In everything in the book we are con- 
scious of definite thought and the desire to make beauty, 
but the result falls often below the intention. At any 
rate, Verhaeren is not easy reading for the Briton. Miss 
Strettell’s efforts are commendable, but we cannot say that 
she ever suggests that the author’s own medium was 
English—as a translator should. (Lane.) 


Tue “ GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine”’ Liprary. Parr XI. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, as every student knows, 
is a classified collection of the chief contents of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868, edited by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme. The English topography section, of 
which this is the eleventh part, is edited by Mr. F. A. 
Milne. In the new volume we reach Staffordshire and 
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Suffolk, and a mine of curious lore is presented. It is 
a pity that, in a day of so much activity in periodical 
literature, there is no one now quite carrying on the 
excellent work of sien ge egg ' —_ of a 
receptacle for it correspondi to the old Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a vast deal of quaint and valuable information 
must go unrecorded. (Stock.) 


Haunts anp HosBsIEs OF AN 
Inpian OFricraL. 


Mr. Thornhill once wrote a book on his experiences as 
an Indian magistrate during the Mutiny. He now tells us 
how he employed his leisure when there were no alarms of 
war and massacre to disturb the routine of duty. Sent to 
a station on the Ganges, Mr. Thornhill found that his new 
residence had a en which had run wild. Not being 
sure of the length of his stay, he left the garden as it was, 
and turned to the study of its living inhabitants, especially 
ants. He could also look down on the dry river bed of the 
Ganges in the hot season and watch the alligators, otters, 
reptiles, birds, and other creatures which had their home 
in or about the stream. Mr. Thornhill’s gossip is as 
interesting as his observation was keen. ere is his 
account of the issue of a swarm of white ants : 


The house I was then occupying was a bungalow, and, 
as is the case with many bu’ ows, the inner walls were 
constructed of merely sun-dried bricks, and in the recesses 
of one wall a colony of white ants had established a nest. 
It was evening ; I wascommencing dinner. I heard behind 
me a buzzing sound; I turned, and from a ‘hole near the 
bottom of the wall I beheld a fountain of young white 
ants ascending. They reached the ceiling, and then the 
descent commenced. They alighted by thousands on the 
table, and there shook off their wings. In a few minutes 
the cloth, the plates, the glasses, even the lamp-shades, 
were covered with the little white, feeble crawling creatures. 
The fountain of ants continued to play for at least ten 
minutes. When next morning the floor was swept, the 
wings that-the ants had shaken off filled « large basket. 
What became of the ants themselves I cannot say. 


Mr. Thornhill varies his observations in natural history 
with notes on native habits and customs, including the 
marvellous achievements of native ‘‘alchemists” and 
fakirs. A pleasant book; one to read and keep. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


Comrapes ALL. By W. J. Maruams. 


Mr. Mathams, who has already addressed to sailors a 
little volume of sound advice, Jack Ahoy! now performs 
the same office for soldiers. His point is, that Thomas 
Atkins may as well be a God-fearing and kindly fellow as 
not; and both in ag and verse Mr. Mathams urges 
moral courage upon him. At the end we find a calendar 
of maxim shots, those for the ensuing week being: 
‘“‘ April 1. He like a soldier fell—but not when he was 
drunk, April 2. The awkward squad may be veterans 
yet. April 3. Havelock’s saints were none the worse for 
knee drill. April 4. A man’s spirit should always be on 
active service. + 5. The longest night will have its 
réveille, April 6. Never be comrades in crime. April 7. 
Every inch a soldier, every inch a man. April 8. Go like 
a cavalry man when you are going to help a comrade.” 
Lord Roberts contributes a cordial little preface. (Chatto 
& Windus. 2s.) 


By L. N. BAprEnocna. 


Another contribution to the. nursery’s natural history 
library. The tales are not, however, Sennatie narratives 
‘with insects for heroes, as might be supposed from the 
title. The book consists of straightforward records of 
various phases of insect life, set down by a naturalist. 
The young entomologist who is taking his hobby seriously 
should be very glad to have this book, the value of which 
is increased by its illustrations. (Chapman & Hall. 12s.) 


True TAtes Or THE InszEcTs. 
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Fiction, 


Cousin Ivo. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(A. & C. Black. 6s.) 


Ir the name of Anthony Hope had been appended to this 
story we should not have been surprised. As a rule, a 
writer cannot excite in his readers a strong reminiscence of 
a contemporary without, in a literary sense, losing caste. 
But we feel that Mrs. Dean has the perfect knack of the 
well-bred romance, the geography whereof is vague but 
German, the villainy black but associated with prowess, 
and the chivalry a nicely-groomed edition of Malory’s 
heroes in the awry of a nineteenth century English 
gentleman of splendid physique and good family. Mrs. 
Dean, perhaps wisely, does not allow a duel to take place 
in her story, but we have the satisfaction of continually 
expecting one until we see Cousin Ivo, the Rupert of the 
narrative, borne away on a litter, the victim of a thunder- 
bolt. 

There is reason to write cynically of such novels as 
Cousin Ivo, but not unkindly, They award poetic justice, 
and they stir that ancient pulse of heroism whose throb is 
now only felt when a sympathetic finger is laid on it. In 
the novel under notice sa is air and action, and an 
ingenuous ——— that ordinary things are happening in 
prosy England while Ivoes are drugging oblets and 
pushing princesses into wells in the delectable Duchy of 
Ziiringen. The melodramatic passages are struck off at a 
white heat. One could clap one’s hands like a schoolboy 
at the reception of the challenge of the base and profligate 
Ivo. ‘‘ ‘I refuse,’ said the Prince, looking him full in the 
face, P and you know what that means when J say it to 
you.’ 

Mrs. Dean is, of course, as well equipped for writing 
the pseudo-German romance as any English writer could 
be, and the gift for dialogue which she evinced in 4 
Splendid Cousin and other novels stands her here in good 
stead. We think her general effect would have been 
neater if she had avoided the use of the diary as a form of 
narrative. To have done without it would have enhanced 
the considerable interest she maintains, by leaving the fate 
of the diarist in suspense. It stands to reason that a 
person who writes the history of a terrible experience has 
survived it, and consequently in the recital we miss the 
thrilling curiosity of those who listened for the doctor’s 
step. 


One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Mr. Lysacut’s new novel belongs essentially to the quiet 
order of fiction. There is one romantic episode, when the 
hero is made captive in the Soudan and brought into 

ersonal contact with the Khalifa. But this is merely a 

rief incident at the outset of the story; and it is handled, 
moreover, in a subdued fashion, with as little sensational 
detail as may be. There is no small skill in the quiet 
realism by which it is, nevertheless, made interesting. 
The rest of the novel is purely English and domestic. It 
is emphatically what one would call a pleasant book. 
There is no attempt at brilliancy, in dialogue, narrative, 
or description. The characters are ordinary, without 
marked features of good or evil; none of them is even 
strikingly humorous, and there is no great call on the 
emotions. To maintain a continuous flow of interest in 
the gentle procession of such a story is not easy; but Mr. 
Lysaght has accomplished it. The fine old Captain Grenville 
and his two amiably eccentric naval companions on board his 
ship, the Pegasus, provide some very pleasant comedy in an 
entertaining and ably-written book, in which the plot is 
the least thing. But why did Mr. Lysaght introduce the 
needless tragedy of Mab—a character having no manner 
of connexion with the plot ? 
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A Son of Empire. By Morley Roberts. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Mr. Mortzey Roserrs puts in his characters in strong 
black and white, with no subtleties of half-tones or 
psychological flummeries of that sort, and the result is 
that his serious personages are apt to be melodramatic, 
and his comic ones to border on the farcical. Farce, 
certainly, is in the composition of his British matron, 
mother of the heroine, whose conventionality reaches a 
point of hysteria, and who rarely meets her daughter in 
the course of the story without a page or two of Billings. 
gate. Nor are we in the least convinced by the beau 
sabreur of a hero, or by the vindictive and blustering old 
Adjutant-General, who rarely enters or leaves a room 
without a ‘‘damn.” Madge Gretton, on the other hand, 
though a foolish, romantic young woman, and badly 
smitten with scarlet fever, is not unattractive. She has 
our reluctant sympathies when she falls in love with 
Black Blundell at first sight in Switzerland, has lunch with 
him on the top of a mountain, and allows him to kiss her 
under her sunshade at the railway station. Afterwards 
she forges a telegram from the Secretary of State to the 
authorities in India requesting that her hero may be given 
a chance of distinguishing himself in a brush with the 
hill tribes. The man, on the other hand, strikes us as 
rather a brute. Readers of modern biographies may 
amuse themselves by tracking portraits in these two 
characters. Of course Mr. Roberts can tell a story, and 
the vigour of his narrative, especially when he gets to the 
fighting, will atone in many eyes for his defects of 
psychology and art. This is evidently the part of the 
ook which he enjoyed himself, and in writing it he was 
unable to stop to consider his English. Whence you get 
such sentences as this: ‘ But he had little time to think 
of her after that night; what with driving the transport 
and commissariat chaps into doing the utterly impossible, 
which under his influence they did, and were quite sur- 
prised at themselves.” It is slipshod, to say the least of 
it.1: When Mr. Morley Roberts used to write of what he 
had ‘observed he was more brutal, but not so Ouidaesque. 


Notes on Novels. — 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


TuE CoNnFOUNDING 
OF CAMELIA. By ANNE Dovuaias SEDGWICK. 


Miss Sedgwick’s novel, The Dull Miss Archinard, was clever 
and pleasant and engrossing; her new one opens in a way that 
suggests that these adjectives will serve again. Camelia is an 
original, charming, and selfish heroine, whose social successes 
and love affairs we are called to witness. Quite early Camelia 
was too much for her mother. But, as Mrs. Jedsley, the last 
rector’s widow, put it: ‘‘ ‘The very way in which she says ‘ Oh, 
Camelia! ’ is flattering to the girl. Her mother’s half-shocked 
admiration encourages her in the belief that she is very naughty 
and very clever; and really while Camelia talks Lady Paton 
looks like a hare under a bramble.’ . . . The alarmed retire- 
ment of Lady Paton’s attitude was pictorially apparent forth- 
with.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


OnE Poor ScrupPlz. By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


Mrs. Ward calls this ‘‘ A Seven Weeks’ Story.” This does 
not mean that she wrote it in seven weeks, for on the next page 
we learn that it has occupied her at intervals for seven years. 
It is a complex story of upper-class family and social life, and 
is mainly concerned with Roman Catholic circles. (Long- 
mans. 6s.) 


Tue Drones Must Die. By Max Norpbav. 


** His idea of life was founded on the maxim that there was 
nothing one could not buy for money ; it was left for a woman 
to teach him that the sole remaining thing to which he attached 
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any value was not to be had for money.”’ The plot and the 
moral of this novel are concentrated in this sentence from 


p. 393. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL. By T. G. Marquis. 


A romance of the days of Jacques Cartier, the fifteenth 
century French sailor and explorer. We in with passion 
and duelling of the Dumasian type—doublets and hose, plumed 
hats, rapiers and honour. Later we go to sea and the drama 
is continued on the Isle of Demons. ere is a deal of life and 
death in the story, which is well written. (Unwin. 6s.) 


A MopERN MEROENARY. By K. & HesKeTH PRICHARD. 


We are here introduced to the Duchy of “‘ Maisau.” The 
hero, John Rally wood, has lost his fortune and has obtained a 
commission in the little army of the Duchy. Just as he is 
beginning to despair of active service the Duchy begins to go 
‘to the devil,” and trouble is indicated by the presence of 
Stokes of the Times and another “‘ big daily ” correspondent. 
Rallywood concludes to stay : hence these bright pages of love 
and fighting aud conspiracy. There is dialogue ; hear 
Blivinski, the Russian diplomatist : 

‘« Britain loves to feign the Pharisee. We smile —we others 
—because we understand that her rule and ours jis after all 
the same—-self-interest.”’ 

‘* If that be the case we come back to the law of the Beast,” 
said Counsellor. 

The Russian put his gloved hand upon the open door and 
looked back over his shoulder at Counsellor. 

‘“‘ Always, my dear friend, by very many turnings—but 
always.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


An EARTHLY FULFILMENT. By Jonn REAY WATSON. 


A love drama with several leading characters. Intrigues and 
complicated relationships. Nemesis. And for background 
a@ mining colony in Australia, where ‘‘little evidence of 
leisure of life, or love of it,is presented. Yet children are born 
here, and men die; life opens and closes on tones of grey.” 
And this story opens and closes on tones of grey. (Unwin. 6s.) 


NORTHERN LIGHTs. By E. D’EsPf&RAnce. 


By one who has studied spiritualistic beliefs in Scandinavia, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, and elsewhere, together with faith-healing, 
water-finding, and other mysteries. The seven ‘‘ psychic 
stories” related in the book were picked up by the author in 
Saxony, and he vouches for their truth. Even names, where 
they are given, are correct, and in most cases the stories 
—¥ been checked by the actors therein. (Redway. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


THE DEIL’s GRANNIE. By J. PARRINGTON-POOLE. 


‘The male portion of the fishing populace of Lynne baptized 
each other anew, and young and old abode by the names thus 
bestowed upon them.’”’ Hence the characters in this story go 
by such names as ‘‘ The Moon,” “The Walrus,” ‘‘ The Bulli- 
phant,” and ‘‘ The Deil.”” The story is melodramatic, and ends 
with stilletto work: ‘‘ John Erskine was lying dead on the fire- 
rug. Blood oozed from a wound in the heart.” The dedi- 
cation is to Mr. Hall Caine. (Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


WILD HuMPHREY KYNASTON. By Henry Hupson. 


A romance of the ‘‘ Robin Hood of Shropshire in the Reign 
of Henry the Seventh.” The author explains that the story is 
founded on stories of Wild Humphrey im to him by his 
mother, whose ancestor he was. Mr. Hudson has built up his 
story with great care from information discovered in the 
Record Office and the British Museum ; but such an origin is 
not very inspiring to the reader, who may also fight shy of 
nearly forty pages of Appendix, containing a will in Latin and 

es from the Transactions of the Shropshire Archwo- 
ogical and Natural History Society. The illustrations are 
photographs. (Kegan Paul. 63. net.) 


SHUEYPINGSIN. By An ENGLISHMAN. 


This is a boiling down of the Chinese romance Haoukewchuen 
—once translated by Bishop Percy, and also by Sir John Davis 
under the title of The Fortunate Union. The present translation 
is an attempt to convey some idea of a Chinese novel in the 
form of an English short story. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 
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“The Stress of the Uns.” 


Tuts expression of Mr. Swinburne’s came back to me with 
a significance unintended by its author as I was reading 
Mrs. Meynell’s last volume of essays, The Spirit of Place. 
Line after line, paragraph after paragraph, the inconsider- 
able prefix ‘‘un”—‘ untransferable gravity,” ‘ unfaded 
life,” ‘‘unclothed earth” —sent its low er of emphasis 
along the pages, and lighted them with the glamour of its 
inevitable contrast—the very shine and shadow of reality. 

“Un ”—Has the place of this primitive-looking particle 
ever fully been determined in literature? It is evident at 
the outset that in word-combinations where affirmative is 
placed in close juxtaposition with negative the mere anti- 
pathy in meaning must lend force of suggestion. The 
affirmative stands up in rich colour as a foil to the negative ; 
the negative sweeps its night over the vivid picture of day. 
Even unskilful artificers may produce their shock of the 
unexpected by instinctive feeling for the prefix “un” ; its 
effects are almost unsurpassable in the hands of a master. 
Take this curious parallel in idea, afforded by a verse from 
“In Memoriam,” and one from the “Elegy.” Tennyson 
recognises the value of his negative by giving it im- 
portance of stress and place: 

Unlov’d, the sunflower aoe 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 
In the better-known lines of Gray, the negative is 
hidden away in corners, with proportionate loss of 
emphasis : 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfatbom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full mavy a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Then, how the solemn shadow of the negative burdens 
with tragedy those lines of the poor Ghost in “‘ Hamlet” : 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled . . . 

And not only does the “un” achieve intensity by the 
mechanical combination of affirmative and negative; it 
fuses these sometimes into a chemical combination wherein 
each loses its original qualities in the unity of a new 

roduct. Such, for instance, is “ uneffectual” in these 
nes : 








The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire . . . 
Such is “ unsunned” in this couplet from ‘ The Prince’s 
Quest ”’: 
Hoarding the cool and leafy silentness 
In many an unsunned hollow and hid recess. 
Such is the splendid negative in “ Adonais,”’ not to be 
equalled by any single epithet : 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprison’d flames, out of their trance awake. 
Truly, to paraphrase Touchstone, ‘‘ much virtue in an un.” 
The beauty and force of ‘‘ un” combinations finds ample 
illustration in Mrs. Meynell’s volume, 7'he Spirit of Place. 
It is from the root of the “uns” that this whole passage 
springs and flowers: ‘‘ Of all unfamiliar bells, those which 
seem to hold the memory most surely after but one hearing 
are bells of an unseen cathedral of France, when one has 
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- all the pathos of the might-have-been. 
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arrived ws bs . . » They mingle with the sound of 
feet in unknown streets, they are the voices of an unknown 
tower.” Again, note the crescendo of emphasis that swells 
in the following sentence from simple to compound: “‘ We 
ought to leave blank, unvexed, and unencumbered with 
paper patterns the ceilings and walls of a simple house.” 

hat note-suggestions the ‘‘un” words strike. That 
unvexed, how ee Or read of the modern foot, 
‘¢ undone, ecialised, sent back to lower forms of 
indiscriminate life.” The negation holds within its arms 
The stress of 
place is even more forcibly used in the following from 
“Solitude” : ‘‘ Their share in the enormous solitude which 
is the common, unbounded, and virtually illimitable posses- 
sion of all mankind has lapsed, unclaimed.” Note, too, 
in the following extract, the effect of inevitable pause on 
the word “‘unready,” as contrasted with the swiftness of 
rain: ‘‘There is nothing in nature that so outstrips our 
unready eyes as the familiar rain.” 

But ater these rhetorical ‘‘un” effects—these arrange- 
ments of pause and position—Mrs. Meynell uses the prefix 
“un” in the creation of epithets that flash, many-facetted, 
with new significance. ow one may brood over that 
expression, “the unfettered madman,” ‘the visible, flit- 
ting figure of the unfettered madman,” and yet leave 
unextracted the full essence of its meaning. It carries 
light into the very darkest places of the human soul. ‘The 
unrelapsing day.” Is not this the very keynote to “‘ Habits 
and Consciousness”? Does not the ‘ untravelled spirit of 
place” give us the first essay in little? 

This inchoate little syllable holds within it the possi- 
bilities of exquisite music. Listen to this from ‘The 
Horizon’’: ‘‘ Not here or there, but with definite continuity 
the unseen unfolds.” Listen to this from ‘“‘July”: ‘‘ Not 
unbeloved is this serious tree, the elm, with its leaf sitting 
close, unthrill’d.” How delicate and clear is the rhythm 
of the “‘ un” footsteps ! 

Finally, here is a beautiful passage wherein the stress of 
the “uns” gives not only emphasis, not only flashing 
meaning, not only music, but all these combined : 


As for the poets, there is but one among so many of 
their bells that seems to toll with a spiritual music so loud 
as to be unforgotten when the mind goes up a little higher 
than the earth, to Jisten in thought to earth’s untethered 
sounds. This is Milton’s curfew, that sways across one 
of the greatest of all seashores of poetry—‘‘the wide- 
watered.” 

E. W. 





‘Landor and Dickens. 


Ir is admitted that Landor’s newly published letters to 
his young friend ‘‘ Rose” (Lady Graves-Sawle) are so 
chosen and so edited as to exhibit the gentler side of a 
nature in which wildness and gentleness were strangely 
mixed. After reading them, the present writer has 
reverted to Boythorn, that delightful portrait of Landor in 
Bleak House. There the wildness and the gentleness have 
each their play, and each quality puts us in love with the 
other. Yet the letters to Lady Graves-Sawle bring their 
own little confirmations of the justness of that sportive 
portrait. ‘I could not fix the hour,” Landor writes in 
one of these letters, ‘‘for I never disappointed a lady.” 
In Bleak House Boythorn disappoints a whole family, who 
wait dinner for him. Who does not remember his magni- 
ficent entry ? 


‘‘ We have been misdirected, Jarndyce, by a most aban- 
doned ruffian, who told us to take the road to the right 
instead of to the left. He is the most intolerable scoundrel 
on the face of the earth. His father must have been a 
most consummate villain ever to have such a son. I 
would have had that fellow shot without the least 
remorse!” 
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** Did he do it on p ?”? Mr. Jarndyce inquired. 

**T have not the slightest doubt that the scoundrel has 
passed his whole existence in misdirecting travellers!” 
returned the other. ‘‘ By my soul, I thought him the 
worst-looking dog I had ever beheld, when he was tellin 
me to take the turning to the right. And yet I ree. | 
before that fellow face to face, and didn’t knock his brains 
out!” 


Dickens had a good foundation for this late arrival and 
these thunders. Charles Landor used to tell how his 


brother once lost his road to a friend’s house where a party . 


were waiting dinner for him, and startled a country 
bumpkin by the peremptory demand that he should either 
at once show him the way or have his throat cut on the 
spot. At Bleak House Landor’s self-reproach exhausted 
itself in the declaration : 


‘*By my soul, Jarndyce, if you had been married, I 
would have turned at the garden and gone 
away to the remotest summits of the Himalaya Mountains 
sooner than I would have presented myself at this 
unreasonable hour. . . . By my life and honour, yes! 
I wouldn’t be guilty of the audacious insolence of keeping 
a lady of the house waiting all this time for any earthly 
consideration. I would infinitely rather destroy myself— 
infinitely rather ! ’’ 


Landor outdid the noblest Roman in his familiar invoca- 
tion of suicide. Dickens himself used to tell this story : 


At a friendly dinner at Gore House, when it was the 
most delightful of houses, his dress—say, his cravat or 
shirt collar—had become slightly di ed on a hot 
evening, and Count d’Orsay laughingly pec his atten- 
tion to the circumstance as we rose een table. Landor 
became flushed and greatly agitated. ‘‘ My dear Count 
d’Orsay, I thank you! My dear Count d’Orsay, I thank 
you from my soul for pointing out to me the abominable 
condition to which I am reduced! If I had entered 
the drawing-room and presented myself before Lady 
Blessington in so absurd a light, I would instantly have 
gone home, put a pistol to my head, and blown my brains 
out.” 


It will be remembered that Mr. Boythorn delighted the 
young people at Bleak House by producing a pet canary 
which perched on his forehead, even while that forehead 
was purple with wrath, and while, with voice and fist, the 
fiery guest was espousing Jarndyce’s cause : 


‘‘There never was such an infernal cauldron as that 
Chancery on the face of the earth!” said Mr. Boythorn 
[the canary eating out of his hand]. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
mine below it on a busy day in term time, with all its 
records, rules, and precedents collected in it, and every 
functionary belonging to it also, high and low, upward 
and downward, from its son, the Accountant-General to its 
father, the Devil, and the whole blown to atoms with ten 
thousand hundredweight of gunpowder, would reform it 
in the least! ”’ 


Dickens may have heard of Landor’s affection for the 
two dormice given to him by his wife’s relatives, of which 
he wrote: ‘‘ These are great blessings.” 

It appears from Forster’s Lives of Landor and Dickens 
—for they had the same biographer—that Dickens first 
saw Landor at Bath in 1840. Landor was then living at 
35, St. James’s-square in that city. It was under Landor’s 
roof, and in his tropical presence, that the idea of Little 
Nell presented itsel? to Dickens. Landor used to claim 
this honour against all comers. Forster once put the 
question to him—was it so? 


With tremendous emphasis he confirmed the fact .. . 
and added that he had never in his life regretted anything 
so much as his having failed to carry out an intention that 
he had formed respecting it; for he meant to have pur- 
chased that house, 35, St. James’s-square, and then and 
there to have burnt it to the ground, to the end that no 
meaner association should ever desecrate the birthplace of 
Nell. Then he would pause a little, become conscious of 
our sense of his absurdity, and break out into a thundering 
peal of laughter. 
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It is also most interesting to remember that it wae after 
one of his evenings with Dickens that Landor wrote the 
quatrain which has been called the moral of his life, a 
quatrain which Prof. Huxley quoted with solemn convic- 
tion in one of his last writings. 
I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

The letters to Lady Graves-Sawle do but emphasise 
Landor’s veneration for the author of David Copperfield, a 
book over which he shed many tears. ‘I hope you have 
enjoyed his Chimes. Wonderful man! Everything he 
writes is in the service of humanity. His ius was sent 
from Heaven to scatter good and wisdom upon the earth.” 








Stepping-tones. 


Tom Fvot (according to the old diversion), agreeing to 
have his horse ro | with twenty-four nails at the rate 
of a farthing for the first nail, a halfpenny for the second, 
a penny for the third, twopence for the next, and so on, 
must pay in the result £17,476 5s. 33d. for the shoeing of his 
horse. This was severe enough ; but, if he had bargained 
that each of the twenty-four nails should be of a pattern 
different from its neighbours, and that he would provide 
horses sufficient in number to accommodate all the changes 
possible to the disposition of the twenty-four nails, to 
what sphere but the moon (which is, maybe, a sphere 
exhausted of all its own changes, and driven in despite to 
influence ours) would Tom Fool have.sought to convey 
himself, away from an absurdly impossible task ? 

Now, there are not twenty-four, but twenty-six (no 
inconsiderable joint to the tail) letters in the English 
alphabet, and the changes rung upon these—or com- 
binations from these—are called words; and there are, 
say, 70,000 or so words in the English vocabulary—a list 
that by no means exhausts the possible changes upon the 
letters. Indeed, any fool—even Tom himself—may coin 
a dozen new changes during any _ minute; but, when 
it comes to the changes possible to be rung upon the 
70,000 words! Cela ne se fait pas du jour au lendemain. It 
exceedeth the understanding; as heute does it (man 
being a fanciful creature after all) that any fragmentary 
formal dispositions (alias phrases) of such among these 
words as are colloquial should ever have become so pre- 
scriptive as that to deviate from them could be pronounced 
a discomforting schism. Yet it is so; it is so, and it is 
a fact that a writer who endeavours to put an old thing in 
a new way (the intellect of man not being in a condition 
of steady relapse) shall seldom escape the accusation that 
he is obscure, or that he is artificial, or that he straineth 
after effect; most commonly, that he “ deriveth” crankily 
from another. 

Now it would appear that, out of all this limitless mass 
of possible combinations, a very wee proportion is appro- 
priated to our colloquialisms, and that, according to the 
manner in which any one of us elects to present these 
colloquialisms, so is he credited or not with “style.” In 
short, a good style, we must believe, is that arrangement 
of prescriptive words in prescriptive sentences that most 
satisfies the conservatism of the prescriptive understanding. 
It is an arbitrary restriction, sometimes rebelled against 
by those who are moved to the exploratory spirit—by those 
who quicken with the periodic consciousness that the con- 
servative and the classical are not necessarily adequate to 
the expression of intricate modern moods. 

Language, these may insist, isan imperfect vehicle for 
thought. It expresses the half, but not the demi-semi- 
tones. Itis the piano out of which we strive to play our emo- 
tions; and the piano, as we know, is an incomplete instru- 
ment. How, then, to express, not the steps, but the shuffles of 
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transition—all that soul that lies between, say, C and 
D flat? Itis not to be gathered from the text-books of 
harmony ; neither are classical phrases meet for an expres- 
sion of the inmost stepping-tones of the soul. To convey 
some shadowy sense of the inexpressible, we can only 
essay the use of what the laws of harmony pronounce to 
be discords—marriages, or combinations, of sounds hitherto 
kepi apart, the significance of which we feel, though we 
cannot analyse our motives in applying them. 

Great men—popular 
schism before now, though it was not the schism that made 
them popular. Take a single illustration—from Tennyson : 

- » » with a common will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 
And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast. 
The italicised words are, in their context, neological— 
impressionistic. They subscribe to no law of plain-speak- 
ing. Submitted to the analysis of common (which is 
om sense, they acknowledge themselves ridiculous. 
What moon was ever built up of daffodil and crocus? 
What moon ever roared? Yet the daring phrase (who 
shall have the daring to deny it?) makes real in two words 
what descriptive classicism could not have compassed in 
fifty. A storm-blown spring! and yet that is not all. 
We see the scudding films of cloud, the wastes swept by 
warm drifts of eclipse, the dim yellow flowers bowing and 
shrugging. We see \the brilliant globe anchored up there 
in the flood—stemming.it—rocking on it; and through all 
the wide rush of the wind we marvel only at the motion- 
lessness of the black shadows on the moor beneath. An 
im oe has been given expression, in fact, by means of 
a - 

Some day, no doubt, the schismatics who feel for, instead 
of subscribing to, modes of expression, will be allotted 
their high standing among the creeds. 

BERNARD CaPEs. 








Things Seen. 


Contrast. 


Sprinc had come. The air blew warm on the cheek, like 
a caress, and a tender green glistened on the trees. To 
be abroad on that new morning, to be alive—that was 
enough. Such loveliness, such magic, was there in the 
new birth of spring, that the Iron Duke’s iron horse in the 
are space that ranges about Hyde-park Corner seemed a 
ive thing sniffing the herald scents of the world’s re- 
— miracle. As I swung out of the park gates and 
cro the roadway, my eye fell upon one who concen- 
trated in himself the very spirit of that joyous hour. He 
was young; his was tall and straight, his com- 
plexion clear—oh, he was good to look upon: spring-time 
made flesh. He stood upon the curb in front of St. 
George’s Hospital, smiling, tapping his stick upon the 
stone smiling at his own irresolute happiness. He neither 
wanted to ge forward nor to go back. It was enough to 
be, and, as he stood there smiling, and tapping his stick 
upon the stone, the thought, surely, in this happy, 
healthy creature’s mind was: “The spring has come 
again, again, and I am young.” I smiled too, to think 
there should be such joy in the world. 

Then a closed vehicle with drawn blinds drew up in 
front of the hospital; and as it obstructed his view, he 
ste from the curb and sauntered across the road, 
smiling still. The driver descended. The hall-porter ran 
down the —_ of the hospital. He opened the door of 
the vehicle. Together they lifted out a long board, very 
tenderly—which, as far as I could see, carried no other 
burden than a or two tossed disorderly upon the 
board. Then was I glad, for I had feared that chance 
had brought some awful reality into the procession of that 
happy morning. I turned to go, but in the act of turning 
I saw a livid hand protruding from beneath the rug. 
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writers—have been moved to the 
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The Simile. 


Tue little square of Staple Inn is a quiet spot at any time 
—an instant retreat from Holborn and the world. At 
sunset there is the added quiet of the sparrows’ vespers. 
The birds come to sleep on the twigs of the plane-trees in 
the square. The trees fill the sky-space, and the sparrows 
fill the trees. You look up, and each sparrow is set 
against the sky, plump and black. I have counted one 
hundred and thirty, chirping happily and passing, by 
their own formal tions, from song to sleep. hon 
the last chirps have descended on the square the 
ight is solemn and curious. The gloom has deepened 
below, but the sky above is white or apple-green; and 
against it in silhouette are the long culibenapeien roofs, 
the little belfry of the Inn, the tracery of many boughs 
and feathery twigs, and the sparrows — little balls of 
blackness and sleep. Never are the sparrows more 
—- never more safe from harms. It is a touchin 
sight in its way, and I felt no surprise when I turn 
from it, one night this week, and saw an uplifted face 
and wide eyes, and heard devotional tones. think the 
man was mentally searching the Scriptures, delving for a 
simile. As I passed him his sighs and hesitations ceased, 
and, with a joyful stare at the sparrows aloft, he muttered— 
“The cattle on a thousand hills ig 





Memoirs of the Moment. 


Nosopy knows, until the doors of the Royal Academy open, 
whether the exhibition is to be a good or a bad one; and 
that, perhaps, is why there is always talk of its being up to, 
or below, or above “the average ’—the average being, in 
this case, the least ascertainable standard in the world. A 
few things, however, may already be certainly known. To 
begin with, there is larger acreage of canvas to select 
from, a keener competition for hanging space, than ever 
before. The artist may not be the popular hero he once 
was in current fiction; studio ip may not be as of old 
a staple of talk; nor is Studio-Sunday now a field-day 
of fashion; but, all the same, the number of intending 
exhibitors’ labels applied for at Burlington House this 
month is far in excess of that ever recorded before. 


Ture will be no canvas to represent Mr. J. M. 
Swan in this year’s Academy exhibition. That con- 
spicuous absence is all the more to be deplored because it 
is caused by the illness of Mr. Swan—an abscess in the 
face—which has left him in the mood of a man who feels 
that he has lost a year. 


Mr. Sarcent, whose eight canvases last year almost 
reconciled the outsider to the space privileges of the Royal 
Academician, will not be so numerously represented in 
the coming exhibition. Happily this is not because Mr. 
Sargent has achieved less usual in his studio, or 
rather his two studios, during the past twelve months. A 
good deal of time lately spent by him at his large work- 
room in the Avenue, -road, has been dedicated to his 
decorations for the Boston Public Library ; while some of 
the portrait work done in Tite-street is not eligible for 
exhibition here and now. The truth is, that there is a 
one-man exhibition of Mr. Sargent’s works now open in 
New York, and thither has gone, among other and older 
canvases, the portrait of Mrs. Hunter, recently completed. 
The statement generally made that the portrait of the 
Lord Chief Justice—for which Mr. Sargent has had a 
longish series of Sunday sittings—will be on view this 

ear, is not correct. The portrait, which shows Lord 
ussell of Killowen standing in his robes and wearing his 
wig, is complete ; but a second portrait, this time without 
a wig, is about to be painted by Mr. Sargent, who in this 
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case, as in that of his portraits of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
with their varying yet characteristic aspects, prefers that 
the two portraits shall be seen together. They remain, 
therefore, as a reserve fund to be drawn upon by Mr. 
Sargent for the show of 1900. 


THe latest reports from Mr. Stanhope Forbes in the 
Pyrenees are the best he has sent home; but, what with 
7 mea and the Fire of London cartoon, he will be hardly at 
all represented this year in Piccadilly; neither will Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes. Most cosmopolitan of men, in name a 
Scot, born in Dublin, French in maternity, and of the 
English Academy—painting the Salvation Army in Corn- 
wall with the methods of Parie—Mr. Stanhope Forbes is 
now adding to his experiences in a new country (the country 
of Cobalt may remind him of the appeal often made to him 
to brighten his schemes of colour), and as he has pitched 
his tent, and taken to his brushes, we may hope to have 
some lasting records of his impressions. Meanwhile, it may 
be mentioned as a consolation for the temporary partial 
absence of Mr. Stanhope Forbes that Mr. Frank Bramley 
has somewhat abandoned the experimental manner of last 
year, and is a Newlyner once more in a delightful picture— 
“Gossip ’—of three old women and a girl seated in a 
cottage in the mingling lights of the day and the fire; also 
that, in their several ways, three other artists of the old 
Cornish group, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Gotch, and Mr. 
Chevallier Tayler, are in their best form this year. 


PresENnTMENTs of men of letters are not very abundant 
this year ; but Mr. Glazebrook has made a success with his 
portrait of Mr. Anthony Hope. 


Onty a languid interest was taken, along Piccadilly or 
at the approaches to the Park for Church Parade, last 
Sunday morning, in the posters announcing the sale of 
the Sunday Telegraph. All the same, most people thought 
that it came from Fleet-street, not all the we 4 from 
Sheffield. The competition between the metropolis and 
the provinces seems to be a little unfortunate, especially if 
it enforces on Fleet-street the use of such a title as the 
“‘ Sunday Daily Telegraph.” The founder of that paper, 
and of the Lawson family, had one favourite formula con- 
stantly dinned into the ears of its early contributors: 
‘““ We can’t have tautology in the Daily Telegraph.” What, 
then, would he say to the title of the paper’s new offspring ? 
The simple title, the Daily Telegraph Sunday edition, 
would surely have served purposes ; indeed, it would 
have made the Daily a really truthful adjective for the 
first time in the paper’s career—a completeness which 
might have fired, one would think, any proprietor of a so- 

ed daily paper hitherto appearing on only six days of 
the week. One noticeable thing about the growth of the 
Sunday Press is the absence of any protest from Sunday 
Observance Societies, such, for instance, as that which 
William Wilberforce made just a century ago in the 
House of Commons, to the annoyance of William Pitt. 
Three quarters of a century ago there were sixteen Sunday 
papers in London; and that is a number which is scarce 
reached now, even with the addition of these latest comers. 


Is history really so absorbing in itself that one has to 
falsify it in order to make it dull? That is Sir George 
Trevelyan’s latest aphorism, anyway—a variation, at best, 
on the for ever popular axiom that truth is stranger than 
fiction. Yet it must be owned that the historians who are 
most entertaining are not always the most accurate, as the 
nephew of Macaulay, and the admirer of Mr. Froude, hardly 
need to be told. Moreover, if the aphorism were really 
profound, as somebody has hastened to call this one, the 
occupation of the writer of novels would be gone. As a 
matter of fact, does Sir George Trevelyan really believe 
that history, as historians tell it, or biographies, as 
biographers write them, are really true? The longer and 
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the more intimate a man’s experience of his fellow-creatures 
is, the less does he accept the presentments made of them 
to the public. Of a man’s deeds the records may be made 
public; but only the novelist can deal with motive, and 
that is why, if Sir George Trevelyan were candid, and 
could forget he had an uncle, he would be the first to 
admit that fiction is really truer than truth. 


Tue death of Birket Foster at seventy-four surprises us 
with the fact that he was no older. He must have been 
a very young man when he illustrated, in fine, fine work 
for wood-engraving, with the utmost of delicate pictorial 
detail, fully half the gift-books, the éditions de luxe (as 
they were understood at that time, with their smooth, 
deeply cream-coloured paper, modern type, and gilded 
cloth covers), the collections and selections, and the poets 
who had country and cottage for their theme. His was 
very beautiful work of its kind; and, granting that wood- 
engraving should aim at this outlineless kind of picture- 
making, Birket Foster’s work in black and white was 
perfect. His beginnings reach back almost to the be- 
ginning of wood-engraving; but in his own career he 
hurried that art through all its stages into what we cannot 
but consider a decadence—a decadence of theory, that is; 
for in execution the engraving for which he drew was 
wonderful. To say, as we have already said, that it was 
pictorial in intention is to say all that is to be said against 
it. His water-colours also were pictorial. One likes 
them less than his black and white. They helped on the 
change of water-colour theory—did much to lead water- 
colour away from the theory of drawing to the theory of 
painting, from wash to stipple, and assuredly from its 
own limitations, and therefore its own life, to trespass 
across boundaries and to make a show of a borrowed 
vitality. But if the thing done was essentially wrong, it 
was done as a good-faith experiment. It had to be done, 
given the English character, which is not inclined to 
respect technical divisions ; and by him it was done with 
all refinement and honesty. He was exceedingly popular, 
needless to say; he was admired for his errors, no doubt, 
but he was admired also greatly for his sweet and delicate 
rendering of what English people happily love—the edges 
of the little garden-forests, the glades, the streams and 
wild flowers, the cottages and the cottage girls in speckled 
pinafores. He never tired of these, nor shall any of us 
tire of them. 


Bur what a strange love of speckles he had! Dark 
things were speckled with white (body-colour, of course; 
he was essentially a body-colour man), and white things 
were speckled with colour. It was almost an obsession. 








Correspondence. 


A Practical Demonstration. 


Sir,—Allow me first to thank you for your notice of 
my son’s pamphlet, On the Use of Classical Metres in 
English, in the last number of the Acapemy, and also to 
enclose a specimen of elegiacs done almost entirely after 
his rules. There are two or three false quantities; but 
though he detects them, I hope they may pass muster, if 
you think it worth while to follow up your article by a 
practical demonstration that the metre, though difficult, is 
not, in my opinion, wholly unmanageable.—I am, &c. 

March 14, 1899. E. D. Sronz. 


Ho! jolly old parsons, who smoked long pipes of an 
evening — 
Smoked long churchwardens, sipped at a beady rummer; 
Jack - booted, stout - cobbed, at a meet seen oft on a 
Monday, 
Or gaitered for a tramp through stubble after a bird ; 
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Just, Pay known to be just, yet prone to be merciful 


Sifting a grain of wheat out of a bushel o’ chaff; 
Friendly to all, sharing port wine with needy retainers, 
Welcome in all cottages, welcome alike to the Hall. 
Of neighbours shrewd, kindly critics, shrewd judges of 
horsefiesh ; 
Worldly, perhaps, but not guiltily slaves to the world. 
(He made it very good, ’tis an ingrate’s trick to abuse 
it: 
Using aright His gift, worthily praise the Giver.) 
What’s to be said? Their place is a blank; is none to 
regret them ? 


Were they merely rubbish, fit to be carted away ? 
Twice in a week preaching set sermons, decked in a black 


gown ; 
Droning an old, old tale, sleepily accredited. 
Say, A it all to the good that a priest stalks, trimly 
iretted 


Down the village main street frocked in a seedy 


a vested aright, now chant where once was a 
chorus 

Of loud-lunged voices led by a wheezy fiddle. 
No difference of sex— young men with fresh, pretty 


maidens ; 
Old men with children, rustical antiphones. 
*Tis better, O, doubtless, this Ch of @ new genera- 
tion, 
Red-tiled, smartly bannered, made to a tidy pattern ; 
Yet there is one who loves old pews and homely be- 
longings— 
Not restored, redolent of many ages ago— 
Who sometimes, as a voice, high-pitched, intones, for a 
moment 
Longs for an old parson, peacefully droning above, 
Three-deckers in a line with Nelson’s Victory ranges, 
Wonders men reckon it seemly to wear petticoats. 


Mrs. Hemans and George Borrow. 


Srr,—Having read your excellent review of Dr. Knapp’s 
Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, and 
numbering myself among the warmest of Borrow’s 
admirers, it has occurred to me that the following descrip- 
tion of Borrow, which I copied some time from 
Chorley’s Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, 
ee might prove acceptable to your readers, par- 
ticularly as you point out that there are so few reminis- 
cences of Borrow available, and also give one by the late 
Rev. J. R. P. Berkeley. Though Mrs. Hemans does not 

ive Borrow’s name, his readers will have no difficulty in 
) sie vering to whom she alludes. Unfortunately I omitted 
to copy the date of Mrs. Hemans’s letter, which was 
written sixty years ago, and have not the book at hand for 
reference. The letter is as follows: 


Since I last wrote to you I have received a visit from a 
remarkable person with whom I should like to make you 
acquainted. His mind is full even to overflowing of in- 
telligence and original thought. It is the distinguished 
linguist of whom [ shall speak. Besides his calling upon 
me I also d an evening in his society and he ta kod t to 
me the whole time. I do not know when I have heard 
such a varying flow of conversation — odd, brilliant, 
animating—any and everyone of these epithets might be 
applied to it. It is like having a flood of mind poured out 
upon you, and that, too, evidently from the strong neces- 
sity of setting the current free, not from any design to 
shine or overpower. I think I was most interested in his 
descriptions of Spain, a country where he has lived much 
and to which he is strongly attached. He spoke of the 
songs which seemed to fill the airs of the South from the 
constant improvisation of the people at their work. He 
described as a remarkable feature of the scenery the little 
rills and watercourses which were led through the fields and 
gardens, and even over every low wall, by the Moors of 
Andalusia, and which yet remain, making the whole 
country vocal with pleasant sounds of waters. He told 
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me also several striking anecdotes of a bandit chief in 
Murcia, a sort of Spanish Rob Roy, who has carried on his 

redatory warfare there for many years, and is so adored 
. the peasantry, for whose sake he plunders the rich, that 
it is impossible for the Governments ever to seize upon him. 
Some expression of the old Biscayan language— the Basque, 
he called it, which he translated for me—I thought beauti- 
fully poetical. The sun is called in that language ‘‘ that 
which pours the day,’ and the moon ‘the light of the 
dead.” Well, from Spain he travelled, or, rather, shot off 
like Robin Goodfellow, who could put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, away to Iceland, and told me of 
having seen there a MS. recording the visit of an Icelandic 
prince to the Court of our old Saxon King Athelstan ; 
then he hurried off to Paris, Brussels, Warsaw, with a sort 
of open sesame for the panorama of each Court and king- 
dom. All I had to complain of was that being used to a 
sort of steamboat rapidity, both in bodily and mental 
movements—while pe coe A handing me from one room to 
another, rushed into a sort of gallopade which nearly took 
my breath away. On mentioning this afterwards to a 
gentleman who had been of the = , he said: ‘‘ What 
could you expect from a man who has been handing armed 
Croats, instead of ladies, from one tent to another? for I 
believe it is not very long since my ubiquitous friend 
visited Hungary.” 


—I am, &c., 
Rochdale: March 27, 1899. 


Nicnortas CHADWIOK. 


B. V.’s Poems. 


Srr,—In a paragraph of your issue of March 18 
it is stated that the volume of selections from James 
Thomson’s poems which I have just issued is not the 
first of its kind, inasmuch as a previous selection was 
issued in 1888. This is not quite accurate. The volume 
which was issued in 1888 was not a selection from Thom- 
son’s poems, but a second edition of his first published 
volume of verse. No selection from Thomson’s whole 
poetical works has hitherto been published, unless the 
volume issued by Mr. Mosher, the enterprising American 

ublisher of Portland, Maine, U.S.A., can be so considered. 

hat volume, however, contained only three of Thomson’s 

oems—viz., ‘The City of Dreadful Night,” ‘To Our 

adies of Death,” and “Insomnia,” a selection which 
represents very well one side of “B. V.’s” genius, but 
a one side. I may fairly claim that the volume which 
I have just issued is the first selection which gives any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the versatility and extent of 
Thomson’s poetical powers.—I am, &c., 

B. Dosetu. 
London: March 20, 1899. 


Sydney Smith and the Tortoise. 


Srr,—Will your “ Bookworm” kindly afford explana- 
tion of the second paragraph of his interesting article of 
March 25? The fact that the present Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who succeeded to the title in 1888, was not born 
till 1845 has little apparent connexion with a statement 
made at the “B ast Olub” in 1879 by the Sir 
Frederick Pollock of that time, who was born in 1815. 
The latter mentioned that he first put about the story 
under the name of his father, the Lord Chief'Baron and 
first baronet, not under that of his son, afterwards third 
baronet. 

But the authorship of the saying about the tortoise or 
turtle rests between Sydney Smith and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, second baronet—the former on the authority of 
Lady Holland’s personal memoir, the latter on that of Sir 
Frederick’s statement as recorded by Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff.—I am, &c., M. 
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“‘ The Vampire.” 


Srr,—It may have esca 


your notice that in the New 


York Bookman a new version of Mr. Kipling’s poem “The 
Vampire” is printed, written from a woman’s point of 
view. The parody, or retort, is tardy but good. Perha 

your readers would like to compare the parody and the 
original, in which case you may see your way to print them 


side by side. 
THE VAMPIRE. 


Oh, the years we waste and the 
tears we waste 

And the work of our head and 
hand 

Belong to the woman who did 
not know 

(And now we know she never 
could know) 

And did not understand ! 


A fool there was and his goods 
he spent 

(Even as you and I !) 

Honour and faith and a sure 
intent 

(And it wasn’t the least what 
the lady meant) 

But a fool must follow his 
natural bent 

(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil 


we lost 

And the excellent things we 
planned 

Belong to the woman who didn’t 
know why 

(And now we know that she 
never knew why) 

And did not understand ! 


The fool was stripped to his 
foolish hide 

(Even as you and I!) 

Which she might have seen 
when she threw him aside— 

(But it isn’t on record the 
lady tried) 

So some of him lived but the 
most of him died— 

(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it 
isn’t the blame 

That stings like a white hot 
brand— 

It's coming to know that she 
never knew why 

(Seeing at last she could never 
know why) 

And never could understand ! 


A fool there was and he made 
his prayer 

(Even as you and I!) 

To a rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair 

(We called her the woman 
who did not care 

But the fool he called her his 
lady fair— 

(Even as you and I!) 

Rudyard Kipling. 

—I am, &c., 

March 27. 


THE VAMPIRE. 


(From a woman’s point of 
view. With apologies to 
Rudyard Kipling.) 
A woman there was who heard 
@ prayer, 

"ng as you and I!) 
rom flesh and bones and a 
lock of hair 

“ called her = woman 

ond compare), 

But he only used her to 
lighten his care, 

(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the walks we had and the 
talks we had, 

And the best of our heart and 
hand, 

Were sought by the man who 
pretended to care, 

He didn’t—but why he pre- 
tended to care, 

We cannot understand. 


A woman received the flowers 

he sent, 
Even as you and I!) 

onour and faith she thought 
his intent, 

(But God only knows what 
the gentleman meant), 

Yet a man must follow his 


natural bent, 

(Even as you and I !) 

Oh, the vows we spoke and 
the vows we broke, 

And the various things we 

lanned, 

Belong to the man who said 
he was true, 

(But now we know that he 


never was true) 
And we cannot understand. 


One favour she asked—but it 
was denied, 

| as you and I!) 

nm some way or other he 

might have replied, 

(But it isn’t on record the 
gentleman tried), 

Her faith in him faltered and 


y died, 
(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it 
isn’t the blame, 
That stings like a white hot 


brand, 

It’s coming to know he would 
never say why, 

Seeing at last rH could never 
know why, 

And never could understand. 


Mary C. Low. 
. 8. K. 
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The William Black Memorial. 


Our Prize Competitions. 
RESULT OF No, 25. 


ti in accordance with Mr. Black’s character 
as reflected by his books, and most likely by its usefulness to give 
wofit. We ed our readers at the 
m which will be at the Committee’s disposal 
is estimated to be £2,000, 

Many ies have been received, the best of which seems to us 
that of Mr. W. Macdonald Mackay, 12, Ashbrook Terrace, Lower 
Bebington, Cheshire, who writes thus : 

I would s that no more fi memorial to the memory 
of the late William Black could be d than “ A Fishermen's 
Shelter” at some convenient centre of the fishing industry in 
the Highlands—say, at Stornoway, or Wick. 

Stornoway has been immortalised by a Princess of Thule, 
and might be the most convenient centre, as it is the rendezvous 
of the herring fishermen from all parts of the Highlands in 
the summer. 

Such a “shelter” could be built very economically, and would 
serve as a meeting-place for the fishermen, where they would 
have refreshments served cheaply, games of various sorts could 
be indulged in, and peeages ats ane read, as well as a small 
library attached. The building to be under the management of 
the Burgh Commissioners and the Committee who have charge 
of the Memorial. Once the “shelter” was built and started, it 
would, we believe, be self-supporting, and would be a great 
boon to these hardy sons of the sea who pursue their arduous 
calling in all sorts of weather. 


We give Mr. Mackay the prize for several reasons, A shelter for 
fishermen has certain advantages over a lifeboat, the proposed form 
of memorial. It is of permanent and continual use. A lifeboat 
might be destroyed in the first storm that made its services necessary, 
or two or three years might pass without its services being required 
at all. A shelter, on the other hand, would always be open and 
operative. When the fishing season is over it would still be a 
meeting-place and resort, and during the season it might be also the 
greatest comfort. It would be inexpensive to build and inexpensive 
to keep up, and it would be a landmark. 
Turning to the other replies, we find the following : 


The suggestions which have emanated from various sources 
for a memorial to the late William Black are all of them 
excellent in their way ; yet the ideal one, or the one which will 
prove most attractive to sympathisers, has yet to be suggested. 
Like the AcApEMy, I consider that Black was an open-air 
idealist, a nature-lover, and a recorder of men and their ideas, 
altogether apart from their toil and labour; and on that 
account I would suggest as a fitting memorial, and one which 
will best keep his memory green, a home for literary workers— 
a rest-place, a shelter if you will—somewhere in the West 
Highlands, in one of the “ Edens” that he loved so well to 
picture. With £2,000 this could be easily m and the 
home or holiday house might easily be made self- _——. 
Literary men and women—and journalists are, of course, 
included in the term— will appreciate my suggestion. I do 
not say that literary folk are in the condition of needing assist- 
ance when on a holiday ; but I do say that the average literary 
person would be glad to go to the shores of Loch Etine, or the 
sands of Iona, or the rock-bound coast of Mull, and spend a 
fortnight amid the ect harmony of Nature, and in a house 
built in memorial of one who loved Nature with all his heart 
and soul, [H. P. B., Glasgow. } 


Other competitors—E. M. H., ee ; I. H., Cheltenham ; 
G. E. M., London ; 8. R., Moffat ; OC. L. H., Harrogate—make a 
similar suggestion ; but it is not, we think, very practicable, A 
Home of Rest would be expensive to build or acquire, and very 
difficult to manage so that it became as beneficial in effect as its con- 
trollers would desire. A variant of the same idea is a “ Holiday 
Home in the Highlands for men and women of gentle birth who are 
engaged in the mechanical work of our great printing firms.” This 
is suggested by M. E.T., London. Still another variant is this : 


For the William Black Memorial I would suggest the found- 
ing of a Home in the Highlands for waifs and strays of Scot- 
tish cities, 

I recognise the fact that it would be impossible to maintain 
as well — we ae for npn peo of Spamedidie tetieehe 
tenance, the practical interest of corporate go ies in 
the boroughs affected, and of philanthropic societies, could 
doubtless be enlisted in such a scheme. 

The purpose of the Home might well be the reclaiming, to 
something more nearly approaching human nature, of the off- 
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spring of life's misfortunes as obtruded so painfully upon 
society in towns 


Period, then — ah oye "Eaten a a 
t) ome it be restricted 
a we hn peo of Get's pure country air, and healthy 
viding a linge of God e year only —say, April to 
November. It woul open up ew Wor a “heaven,” 
many a pallid prisoner of the streets. [E. M. T., Crook. } 
And here we have still another : 
Apply the Fund to giving holiday to town-bound Highlanders. 
If not enough to take an occasional exile to the Hebrides, then 
a dsy or two among Berkshire or Surrey heather. The definite 
form of memorial a tablet to his memory, with explanation of 
the wider eee Ye suggested above of the funds subscribed 
by his admirers and [C. A, K., Glasgow. ] 
The objections to ear emiee schemes do not need pointing out. The 
same is given a turn more characteristic of the author of 
White Wings in the following letter : 
Purchase a small yacht (if possible the schooner Oriana, 


upon which he wrote White ae with a small crew of - 


three or four men (Scotchmen certainly, his own crew if to be 


found). Let the yacht be used among other things as a meas 
for rs and books to the men in all the 
British thouses a an | lightships, The yacht could also be 


used—as is, I believe, very roomy—for giving invalid and 
needy pressmen or printers—in fact, anyone connected with the 
wor 4. sommes healthy sea-voyage. She could also convey 
papers, and books to the numerous fishing fleets who 
are unable to return to their ports when on the fishing 


grounds, [F. P. E., London. | 


We have also a proposal to endow village libraries all over the 
Western apne and Islands. Thus 
> ement of the scheme to be entrusted to some 
ot inburgh or Glasgow. No buildings should be 
erected ; the books should be sent to the village schoolmaster 
or minister, and should be , Bay, ONCe & year. 
£1,500 to be invested, and income derived (say £60) to 
be spent annually in buying new books, repairs, and salary of 
manager and other expenses. The central | x would have 
very little to do for the greater part of the year, therefore the 
— who did the work would be paid by a fee, say, of £20 
or £30, 
£500 to be spent now in starting the scheme and buying 


In this way the memory of William Black would be kept 
green for ever in that country that he loved so well, and ina 
most acceptable way to the people whom he loved to depict. 

[J. B. N., York.] 
The following is a more practicable scheme, and perhaps the Com- 
mittee will consider it : 

I would if the funds collected are enough—that one 
or more uses should be erected in his native village, or 
town, so that a or more deserving country men, or women, 
shall be cared for, and go down to their last home blessing and 
keeping green the memory of William Black. 

[E. J., Ipswich. | 
And this has the merit of being in all probability such a charity 
as Mr, Black himself might have contemplated. But it lacks some 
of the essentials of a public memorial : 

Invest £2,000 at 4 per cent. Result £80 annum, Grant 
four annuities of £20 each to old and meritorious gillies who 
are past work, have not saved money, and are not insured. 
Election to rest with properly constituted authorities—say 
equivalent of local Board of Guardians or the like. 


[F. 8., London. ] 
A few competitors are . ng of co pune or gardens, 
es — a suggests O the site, and would have a 


museum in = midst. But £2,000 will not buy 
pebl parks and museums, nor are open spaces a Highland want. 

B., Great Malvern, and A. C., Edinburgh, make similar sugges- 
tions ; while J. 8. L., Newcastle, advocates a natural 
museum in the Trossachs and a fund to assist ‘research, literary, 
historical, or otherwise, relating to the Highlands and the Highland 
people.” Among other plans of more or less feasibility, we men- 
tion the erection of a hospital or = supply of medical attendance 
on an island of the Hebrides (T, C Busted) ; the the maintenance of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory (J. P., ” Glasgow) ; the acquisition of 
salmon and trout fishing for literary men (A. W., ood dooms Hecho and 
the planting of an avenue of Scotch firs on the road from 
ee Rottingdean, where he is buried (\ ar .“s 

t. 

Finally, let us quote this, which is good, but open to destructive 
otidun: “T would suggest asa fitting memorial of the late Mr. 
Black and his work the purchase of a tract of wild land in the 
Highlands, to be reserved oD Biidgween? for the fauna and 
flora of the district” (T. B. D., Bridgwater). 
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Competition No. 26. 


To the author of the best verse translation of the following poem 
by Paul Verlaine a prize of a guinea will be given :— 


Paul Verlaine’s Chanson. 


Le ciel par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme ! 
ag arbre par-dessus le toit 


La aa en le ciel qu’on voit 
Doucement tinte, 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 


Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille, 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville. 


Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait que voila 
De ta jeunesse ? 


RULEs, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chagmenniin, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first pos ¢ 
of Tuesday, A 4, Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 392, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered, 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, March 30. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 




















Harnack (Dr. A.), of Dogma, Translated from the Third German 
Edition by hie . M. _—, Geathobenmmenssanied (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Griffith-Jones (E.), The Ascent Through Christ ....06...00csseerseeees owden) 7/6 
The Church’ A? wad to Men. Sermons by t the Archbishop of Canter- 
DUTY OE OGRGES .ncrccrcoccrccvcceccecccccesoccccovecs cosceceesenesosoces keffington) 2/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Davidson (J. M.), The Annals Of Toil .......ccccccssssscseseereessecerserseeces (Reeves) 6/0 
Shakespeare’s Handwriting (Smith, Elder & Co.) 0/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Deverell (F. H.), M My Tour in Palestine and Syria ...(Eyre & Spouliemoode) 
Meldrum (D. 8.), Holland and the Hollander .............00.00.000+8 lackwood) 6/0 
POETRY, ORITICISM, BELLES erg 

Bailey (J. C. ef ~~ se im Famous Letters ......:00cccscccceccccesceesovees (Burleigh) 
Wells (A.), PoOme ...............s0seeee0 Hi &Co.) 60 
Greville (M. E. E), I — Veld and “‘ Street” ......... (Juta & Co., Cape Town) 1/0 
Istorum (J.), Herod Antipas..........csccccee-eccesesessssessesessesesorses (Kegan Paul 
NEW EDITIONS 
Rubdiy4t of Omar 4m (Macmillan) net 2/6 
— (C.), Me ed TS SE: Dent) each 1/6 
a to wm of Theism ...... —y _ — — )net 6/6 
heldon ¥ Door ; Hardy’s Seven Days 
(Ward, oe each 6d. 


Parkman m (F.)e The Old Régime in Canada. Part Fourth: 
in North America. Part — = s+ and New 





France woh Louis XIV. abnee .»(Macmillan) each, net 8/6 
Grey CH) A Key to the Waverley Novels .........« worensceneeee> (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Hatton f. (Sampson iin 0/6 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. By His Son. ...... manned (Macmillan 10/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Keene (C, H.), The First Oration of Cicero Against Cataline 
(Blackie & Son) 1/6 





Bray (JW). A Eistory of English Orition! forms nner Isbister) 6/0 
of English Uritical ‘Terms ...............000++. 8 r) 
Downie) (J. ye IIE setncpececncctnnneccotsonseqcccenned (Blackie) 2/0 
Cotterill (H. B.), Macaulay’s song om Miiion inannbncisidpenp séneenees (Macmillan) 2/6 
wshaw (W. H.), Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite (Isb 10 
Wauchope (G. . As Confession of an English Opium-Eater .........(Isbister) 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Address Delivered by James Stuart, M.P., as Lord Rector of St. ews 10 
net 
ry tcy, aN F. yey, Bey Trinidad Reviewer, 1899...... (Robinson Printing Co.) 
G.) CE BOTS ncorcercovossccccoscoccvoceces -cccccoosocesces en ie | 6/0 
Theobald Lr V.),A Text Boot of Agricultural Zoology ......... (Biackwood) 8/6 
. W.) SE teatenal ag te Ase (Ward, Lock) 6/0 


Dell E.), we Catholic Church and the Social Question 

(Catholic Prees Co.) net 0/6 
Lubbock (Sir 
The Art P 


om pate - IED cacecectancievaccosnisnpinvied m= ul) 6/0 
IPUEED Eis cencvscsccsccessnvenssmnacestonccnetccstansnsneseeonel (¢ (Geneall) 1/0 
The New we 
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CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Béinbargh, and 7, Bread Street, Outend. 


CATALOGUES out free on application. 


\OREIGN “BOOKS aa PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on cepa. 


DULAS & 00., 9, “'B0HO SQUARB 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, oe. 
—KING, SELL if RAILTON, Lim 


Printers and Publish h Square, 4, Balt Fleet 
Street, E.0., have built other 
and -built 


for ing Tpewrated or other Publications 
‘or folding and covering 8, 16, %, or 32-page 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 





New Journals. 
Facilities w the 4,—-+4 oon Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Pu’ ts conducted. 


Gietmcete. co Africanism, London.” 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
. no mopar wae the abies. Please 
408. each “ Kera eo 1872; * tec 





ter,” 
treet, 
Birmi ingham 


oors. ov OUT-0 or- PRINT SUPPLIED. 
Please state Catalogues free. We want to 
4 K i “Soldiers Three, - 1608 at 23. Liet of Wants 








CARRIAGES INSURED yy —_ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falli Bolti 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run ae. x ‘other Vehicles, 


Rs INSTITUTION of 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 


CENTENARY YEAR UF Fd ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


GREAT 
w. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1899. 
Lecrore Hovr, 3 o’cLocn i 
Professor J. COSSAR EWART, wD» F.R. 
fessor of Na’ tural, History, Edio are “TRS, 
LECTURES on “ZERRAS and ZEBRA HY 
TUESDAYS, April 11, 18, 25. 
Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.8ec., F.RS., 


sity SRM MREE 


M.R.I.—TWO LECTURES (the Lectures) on 
ue EDDY -CU NTS.” On TUESDAYS, 
ay 2, 9. 
Professor WILLIAM J. SOLLAS, LL.D, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology and Palmontolosy University of Oxford.— 
THREE LE BS R EN 


NT ADVANCES in 
GEOLOGY.” On TUESDAYS, beats 23, 30. 
plphaer BEws M.A., LL. PRS, MRI . Fullerian 
lessor of Ch Chemistry, R.1.  WHRi E LECTURES on a THE 
ATMOSPH ys On pert April 13, 20, 27, 


LEWIS F. Boa. TH E LECTURES on “EM- 

BRUIDERY.” ~ vba OAye May 4, 11, 18. 
Professor L. C. MIALL, F-R-S., Professor of York- 
_—TWO LECTURES on “WATER EDS.” 


da THOR Ay aay 25, oo 1. 
LOUIS DY HREE LECTURES on 
« MACHTAVELEL. ari saTURpats, April 15, 22, 29. 
W. L. BROWN, Beq.. L.R.C.P., L R.0.8.—TWO LECTURES 
on “TO ICELAND in SEARCH of HE 
yoy an ton, AYS, 
EDGA » og. THEEe LECTURES on 
“THE Music *T Dia EAST, and its INFLU- 
ENCE on the MUSIU of BUROPE” (with Musical Lilustra- 
tions). On Saturdays, May 20 27, June 3. 
Suhontotion (1 (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures 
Tekots ieued Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. 
ickets issued daily at the ingtivation, or sent by post on 


pt of a4 or ~ —apenpa 
OT Less THAN Turee Sivete Leo- 
rons = Ly Am fore =7 Afternovn Lecture, for Half-a- 





The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS ri be resumed on 


APRIL 14th, at 2 PZ whea Professor A. W. RUCKER. 
# R.8., will viscourse on REARTH OURRENTS and 
ELECTRIC RAGTION Su g rses robab 
be given by Dr. F. W. MOTT, Professor C. A. CARUS WILSUN, 

W. J. KUSSE THOMAS PRESTON, the 
IE Rev. the yy} +5275 of BR L, ILLIAM 
MARTIN CONWAY, M a er gentlemen. 
To these Meetings Mer embers and their only are 
admitted. 


rome desirous of becoming Members are saqnanes to apply 
to the Secrerary. When they immediately 
admitted to all the Lectures, te the Friday Even 
and to the Li and g Rooms; and th 
are admitted to the sates at a red reduced charge. Pa 


Year, sun fisinees Five Guineas a Year; or 
a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


Rerrat BELFAST fC sDSMICAL 





ti Master 
ofthe ° Mathemati isnt’ tee One HEAD MASTERSIIE 
of this Department will be VACANT on ist July. The 


minimum 8a. of the will be per and the 
int Be | candidate wat bn canected to epter on on bes dashes on on 








Policies issued for the Year or La SE t 

ree —ImeeniAL Accroent, Live Stock «ND _GaxenaL Insur- 
ance C0. Ltd., 17, Pail Mall East, London, 5. Agents 
wan 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 











“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 26. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
391) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose tt with their reply. 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ee 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





. Ss ey are soqpested, te ont © the rin their 
plicatio: statemen’ monials, 
én or before Tharelay, 20th yr a —s 

SOUTH 


[ j BIVERarzY COLLEGE of 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
The Council invites APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP 
in POLIT'CAL SCIENCE, tenable for Shope pense, ata 
of £150. The Lecturer will also be required to give 
in the Department of Pisiosephy. 
nee —— jons and testimonials should be sent on or before 
April 25th, 1899, to the undersigned, from whom 
furthers culars may be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BA. 
Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, March 2nd, 1899. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE « of SOUTA 
WALES and MONMUUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites Are soasions for the PROFESSOR- 
mr x 2. LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

7 tasiesentale should sent on or before 

yy" *osth, Le to fo Be eamumuees from whom 


. -L-%. 
1 JENKINS, B.A. 
Secretary aud Registrar. 
Univesity i aes, a Cardiff, 











Tueelay 








Rerae mt IN DIAN ENGIN EERING COL- 
E, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


ethe COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

oyment in EB I the Colonies. About 
udents will be admi in ber, 1899. The 

Sf State will offer them for Com ition, dwelve A| tments 

blic Works ent, and 


as Assistant 

Three 4 psinteente 90 Acsiviant Seperintensen in the 
One in ge y - be and 

One in the Traffic Department, ndian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
yoo in Li “eye oe 
British = > th 


person req 30 in ~~ 
search, i in —_ Soa pF, the Press. Translations 


istter, to D. O Datias, 5, Purnival Birest’ London, RO”? 
YPE-WRITING. = Athens, MS. or Cor- 
respondence quic! accurately type-written. Strict 

sec ecy.—J. en , yn Lamack, near Blackburn. 











TER WEETING. prompt d accurately | 
done. 10d. per 1 
Ai. dame, per gee Wont ® mpl Crescent, N.W, 


BaLtH” (with Lan- | 
May 6, 13. 





T. PA UL’8 PREPARATORY SOSOOL, 
colar Seay oe PARR eed 
aS 
r= the lst Babool Year #1 Faalines gained Gebolacehips 
or Exhibitions at Oxford Cam) 19 
dune Ween eee Oot Se pte 
WAt he ADpostion, i there were 88 Baye in Lng ey 
Nee ee ee Ualveediig. and 7 had 
qualified for Medical Registration. | 


it. of the Boys these successes had 
a About 70 per cont. of the Bors whe gained t 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arvade, MancHEsTER. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECEK ad A 2k, 
Southampton Buildings, Lane, London. 
obrcany A ale oper, CENT. rINTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


Two CENT. on “CURRENT AccouU 2 the mini- 
2um monthly balances, when not drawn below 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES samieal and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and Tnterest monthly on each completed £1. £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 
By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. ‘“ Capt. 
Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 











Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 











BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. Fifty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. Forty-sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book is fall of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price. ; ‘i 7 P 

“ A very entertaining book of travel.” —Spectator. “A lightsome and entertaining narrative ; irresistibly humorous.”—Daily Mail. 

“The story is told with delightful gaiety, humour, and crispness. There has amy qeqeeet a more interesting tale of modern travel.” —Scoteman. 

“ A narrative of remarkable experiences, written with spirit and unvarying g umour.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.”— World. 

“Of intense interest to all cvelista, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.”—Pall Mall Gazette. , ee a ee 


CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “‘AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. 8. Robertson, K.0.8.1. With numerous Illustrations 
anda Map. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The noble record of a noble achiev t.””—Spectator. 
“More thrilling, more piquant, and more human than any novel.” —Newcastia Chronicle, 














“ Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Singularly delightful.”—Glasgow Herald. 





“Quick with heroism.’’—Outlook. “A noble story, nobly told.”"—Punch, ** Makes one hold one’s breath.”’— Times. 
THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E.C.8S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Demy &vo, 6. *,.* 4 Prospectus of the Series sent on application. [Oxrorp ComMENTARIES. 





A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully INustrated. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 








Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER the PTOLEMIES. J.P. Mahaffy. | Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE, J. G. Milne. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by Prof. Leon Parmentier, of Liege, and M. Bidez, of Gand. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by C. Sathas. Demy 8vo, 15s. net (Byzantine Texts, 


*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application, 


ANNALS of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisher,.M.A., late Assistant Master. With numerous 








Tllustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. as [ Shortly. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the CREEDS. By A.E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Hanpsooxs or THEoLoey, 
“ This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on the subject.”— Spectator. 


“It is an able and learned treatise, and contains a mass of information which will be mcst useful to scholars.” —Glasgow Herald. es 
*.* 4 Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


—_— —— ° . J ~ 
LYRA iNNOCENTIUM. By John Keble. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, DD, 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. , aus ov Devotion, 
This edition is edited on the same scale as “The Christian Year.” Dr. Lock has corrected ae text by collating it with the MS. in the Keble College 
Library, and has added an [ntroduction and an analysis and explanatory notes to each of the more difficult poems. 
. o,° Prospectus of tha Series sent on application. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked Examples and numerous 


Examination Papers. By J. E. B. M‘ALLEN, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master in the Liverpool College Middle School. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
*.* 4 Prospectus of the Series sent on application, [Commerncrat Series. 


FICTION. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A vivid story, full of animation.”— World. “ Delightful and entertaining.”’— Morning. ** Delightful, fresh, and a Chronicle, 
“ Thrilling and brilliant.”—Critic. “ Of fascinating interest.’’—Scotsman. ** Briliiantly breathless,”’—Star. 
“Such a tale as Mr, Barr's would ever receive a hearty welcome. Of these mediseval romances, which are now gaining ground, ‘ The Countess Tekla’ is the 
very best we have seen. Tekla isa very happy figure, and wears the proper virginal airs, The story is written in clear, good English and a picturesque, moving 


style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.”’ With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 

















8vo, 6s. “The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure.” — Manchester Guardian. 
THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Young Blood.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A clever, strong, and interesting volume.”—Scotsman. “ This audaciously entertaining volume.”’—Spectator. 


RACHEL. By Jane Helen Findlater, Author of “The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SEOOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of “Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Mrs. Trevose is an exquisitely humorous character......A most touching story.””—Spectator. “ Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.”— Daily Mail. 
“ Betty is an attractive figure, painted with care. There is a good deal of clever and amusing description.”—Manchester Guardian, 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romantic Story of Acadie.  (shortty. 
TALES of NORTHUMBRIA. By Howard Pease. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d.. — [Shortly 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of “ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo, 68. [shortty. 
ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of “A Comedy of Masks.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (shortly. 
LONE PINE. By R.B. Townshend Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is full of incident and adventure. The great fight is as thrilling » bit of fighting as we have read for many a day.”’—Speaker. 

“Marked by strength admirably restrained, and characterisation firm and true. The tale is alive with a humour that is as unpremeditated as it is uncommon.’’ 
* The volume is evidently the work of a clever writer and of an educated and experienced traveller.” —Atheneum. World. 
“The author has the artist’s insight and the artist’s touch.”—Lrterary World. 


THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. 8. Fletcher, Author of “ When Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


p The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.” —Scotsman. 
a Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
An excellently well-told story, and the reader's interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.”—Punch, 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* All the storics are delightful.’’—Scotsman. 
_ “The distinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is due in part toa merry sense of humour, and in parts to wonderful capacity for 
painting interiors and for bringing a fully detai:ed picture before the e)e.”—Country Life. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
IN ONE VOLUME, 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A MEMOIR. 


By HIS SON. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 
In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s, net, 


NEW BOOK by Miss MARY KINGSLEY. 


West African Studies. 


By MARY 8. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, §8vo, 21s. net. 
Times.—“' Miss Kingsley has written a really 
amusing book, but she has, at the same time, written 
= of the most illuminating and instructive books on 
roblems of tropical Africa ever given to the 
pabite sccoed 8 a fascinating and instructive volume.” 


‘NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 


the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Pott 8v0, 3 2s. 6d. net. (GoupE TREASURY Suries. 





LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 
ofa Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of “* Young Denys,” “ Inthe Lion's Mouth, ” &o. 
Atheneum.—“ A pleasant tale.” 


, 
THE TREASURY-OFFICERS 
WOOING. By CECIL LOWIS. 

Spectator.— Mr. Lowis’s story is pleasant to read 
im more senses than one. It is not only clever and 
wholesome, but printed in a type so large and clear as 
to reconcile us to the thickness of the volume,” 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 
8. R, LYSAGHT, Author of “ The Marplot.” 
Daily Telegraph. —* Since he wrote ‘The Merplot’ 
Mr. Lysaght has degenerated neither in freshness, 
originality, nor sense of humour.......It isa consider. 
able tribute to Mr, Lysaght’s book’ to say that it is 
bound to be discussed by anyone who reads it, and 
whatever the verdict of the reader may be, he cannot 
fail to be interested and attracted.” 


Macmillan’s 3s.64. Series. —NewV Vols. 
BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


MY RUN HOME. 

Atheneum.—“ It bas many of the best qualities of 
Whyte-Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the 
abandon of Lever.”’ 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 


National Observer.—“ His book deserves to be read 
in England with as much appreciation as it bas 
already gained in the country ot its birth.” 


New and Cheaper Editions Now Ready. 
BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s.; scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 


Fifteenth Thousand, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. FourthSeries. 


Fifteenth Thousand, 


THE UNHOLY WISH. Fifteenth 


Thousand. 
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1, THE GAME and the CANDLE. By Ruopa 
Broverton. Chaps. 10-12. 

. IN VIENNA, in the MAD YEAR of ’48, 

WAITING. 

ALEXANDER POUSHKIN. 

THE SHOWMAN. 

LONDON DOOTORS and their WORK. 

- “5 ante LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
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. HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS : 


Novel. By AMALIE SKRAM. 6s. 


GREY WEATHER. By John 


BUCHAN, Author of “ John Burnet of Barns.” 68. 
THIRD EDITION, 6s, 
By 


THE CALIFORNIANS. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Patience 
Sparbawk.” 

“ Her new venture fairly establishes her claim to be considered 
as one of the moat vivid and entertai Le pe of the com- 
fay Ta reeritice of American my ye sy idle 

tT its dialogue.. hte powerful and original novel.” 
Spectator. 
SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
a Novel. 


A CELIBATE’S WIFE: 

By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 

“ One word must be said about the * Come TH, Anette tote 
eer. ihe two little old, ladien mt figure in one o 
Dickens's and Ca hardly at all comparison 
Charity Peokentg” '—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION, 6s. 


IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author 
ye, to be read and to be remembered.”—Truth. 
** One of the very few Giotingwished novels of the Scie) 


Mail. 
THE SEQUEL TO “THE GOLDEN AGE.” 


DREAM DAYS. Eight New 


“Golden Age” Stories. By KENNETH 
GRAHAME, Crown or Cee net. 


fecond Edition. 
“ In * Dream Days’ " are re conscious, of the 
which —- us in* Golden Age.’ 


Happy | ‘Mr. peel eee weave romances 80 
W. L, Courtney, in Daily Telearaph, 


PART III, READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE. By GILBERT. WHITE. Edited 
by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with “‘ Walton’s 
Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to, 1s. 6d, net. 

Prospectus showing type, paper, and specimen 

illustrations, post free on application, 


THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY 
ee. Edited, with Introduction, by 
C. MARILLIER. With upwards of 1s0 
| many hitherto unpublished, 640 pages, 
bound in white buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 
Also a Japanese Vellum Edition Sg 100 copies 
Sor England and America at 63s. net. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


POEMS. By A. Bernard Miall. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


POEMS of EMILE VERHAEREN. 


Selected and rendered into English by ALMA 
STkETTELL, Pott 4to, 5s. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of 


WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait by Edmund 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.net. [Third Hdition. 


THE SEQUEL TO “ AYLWIN.” 


THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona 


Boswell’s Story, and other Poems, By 
THEODORE "WATTS-DUN TON, <Autnor of 
“Aylwin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Fourth Edition. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD 
a Pastoral. By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author 
of “‘ The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Second Edition, 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and 


other Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other 





Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Feap. 8vo, | 
| 


4s. 6d, net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
ESSAYS in MODERNITY. By 


FRANCIS ADAMS, Author of “A Child of 
the Age.”” Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


MORE. 


Sq. 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MANDATE: a Novel. By 
T. BARON RUSSELL, Author of “A Guardian 
of the Poor.” _Crown 8v0, ¢ 6s. 


THE BopLEy HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2ls, 
HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to the PRIVATE 
LAW of ROME. 


By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 
Professorof Roman Law inthe University of Edinburgh 
Szconp Eprrrox. 

Revised and Edited by HENRY GOUDY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 

“*No better authority could have been found to 
bring the late Dr. Muirhead’s work up to date, and 
Dr. Goudy has supplemented the author’s notes with 
references to the most recent researches. This elaborate 
* Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome’ 
needs no words of commendation to students, who will 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST LINK. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 
With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 
Szcorp Eprrron, with Glossary. 


“This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel- 
comed by those ee ee ee 

grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.” —Literature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of 
The late Capt. CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 
“We raphy." —Da <a — cherming bit of 


autobi 
“Should be in the hands of of “all iene for it 


is a manual of soldierly kindness 








Vanity . Pais. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By LILY DOUGALL, 4 es of “A Dozen Ways 
Beggars All,” &c. 


ve,” o 
ea outking treatment . * subject in itself almost 
r than fiction, and constitutes a notable addition 
to the literary achievements of one of the ablest of 
Cauadian novelists.”’— Glas, ay ow Herald. 

“Miss Do has handled a difficult theme with 
conspicuous cacy; the most sordid details of the 
narrative are redeemed by the _ of her style ; 
her analysis of the strangely mixed character of the 
Partial is remarkable for its detachment and im- 

agony 7 while in Susannah Halsey she has given 

us @ really beautiful study of nealy’ compassionate 

womanhood. We certainly know of no more illumi- 
native commentary on the rise of this ext: 

sect than is furnished by Miss Dougall’s novel.”’ 

Spectator. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWIOK (Mrs. Anprew Dean), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “‘ The Grasshoppers,” &c. 
“We have seldom seen a more sparkling and 
vivacious story.” —A Free Press. 
“It is en admirable book and we cordially com- 
mend it.”—The Westminster Gazette. 
**Every character stands out as a living person- 
ality.”"—The World. 


“A most exhilarating and a, pemense. =f 
The Spectator. 


“There are brightness and re in > page.” 
__ The Academy, _ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rounded ¢ edges, price 3s. 6d, net. 


WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 


Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing over 
8,000 Biographies. 
** Nearly a score of other novel features add to the 
value of this indispensable book of reference.” — Punch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. net. 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


By Max Beerbohm. | 


YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 

by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 

Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 

Tre First Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 

“Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of 
reference for all who are in any way con in the 
multifarious pbases of women’s work and interests. 

. Altogether in its present form the ‘ Year-Book’ 


well deserves to rank as ‘ The Woman’s Whitaker.’ ”’ 


The Times. 
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